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The Automatic 
Reduces the 
Operating Costs 
to a Minimum. 


The Automatic 
Gives Quick, 
Accurate, Con- 


venient Service. 


Recognized by Telephone Engi- 
neers everywhere as economical 
and efficient for all types of serv- 


ice in exchanges of every size. 


Consultation as to your needs invited. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Associated Companies 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation 
Milton Road, Edge Lane, des Procedes Thomson-Houston, 
Liverpool, England. Paris, France. 


Automatic Telephones (Australasia), Ltd., Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co. of 
77 King Street, Canada, Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia. Winnipeg. 
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The Only Dependable 
Ringing Machine 


Designed to operate directly from you lighting 
circuit is the 


“LEICH” FREQUENCY- CONVERTER— 


Where 24-hour lighting current is available the only 
economical way to do your ringing is with a LEICH 
Frequency Converter. 


It will reduce your ringing costs to the minimum and 
will deliver a steady ringing Voltage strong enough 
to ring your longest and most heavily loaded lines. 


The cost of operation will vary from 30 CENTS TO 
75 CENTS PER MONTH, depending on the price 
per Kilowatt for current. 


There are over 8,000 of these machines in use and 
practically all the largest Independent ‘Telephone 
Companies have standardized on LEICH RING- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 





Order one to be shipped you on 30 days’ trial. It will 


A Frequency 
Converter convince you of its economy. 


Other Leich Converters for use when continuous lighting current is not available 


Guaranteed to Be Free From All Patent Infringements. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. 
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The 1920 Convention 


ELEPHONE men, and there 
t were many hundreds of them, 
at the Winona Lake conven- 
tion were impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the speakers and the general 
excellence of the program. From 
the brilliant welcoming address of 
Judge Hunter of Wabash to the close 
of the proceedings interest never 
flagged and the attendance at the ses- 
sions was most satisfactory. 
President MacKinnon spoke very 
frankly of conditions throughout the 
field and saw much over which to be 
optimistic. “Today,” he said, “the 
man who has energetically and eco- 
nomically managed his propertv finds 
himself in a secure position—ham- 
pered only by high prices of mate- 
rial and wages and the general diffi- 
culty of securing money at practical 
We are not in the clear—few 
public utilities are—but our troubles 
are general in the majority of cases, 
not the fault of too stringent regula- 
tion. 


rates. 


He pointed out material improve- 
ments in the condition of A, B and C 
companies and thought telephone men 
generally were faring very well every- 
thing considered. His address ap- 
pears in full in this: issue and should 
be carefully read. 

There were many other able papers 
a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings will well repay the effort. 

A report of the convention appears 
in full in this issue, with the excep- 
ion of a number of the papers, which 
will be printed in the August num- 
ber. 

Those 
best 


presented, so 


attended voted it the 
meeting ever held, and there 
have been many good ones. 


who 


Next to being at Winona Lake the 
best thing is to take this copy of 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER and read the 
proceedings of the 1920 convention. 


Give Utilities a Chance 

Truly, wonders will never cease. 
For the first time in the history of the 
world, the public is beginning to lend 
an attentive and sympathetic ear to 
the woes of public utilities, and to re- 
gard these public servants rather as 
comrades in misery than enemies of 
the people. 

Born of peace, materialism is greedy 
for the spoils of war, and the whole 
world is topsy-turvy. Everybody is 
doing it—boosting prices—except the 
public utilities who, while they find it 
necessary to meet the increased cost 
of labor and material, are hedged in 
by laws which prevent them from 
boosting their rates accordingly. 

The commissions are doing what 
they can to help out in the situation 
and for the most part the public is 
willing that public utilities have a fair 
rate for the service rendered. This, 
surely, is a good sign of the times. 


Good Management 


Gustav Hirsch, consulting engineer 
at Columbus, Ohio, who has general 
charge of the reconstruction work for 
the Conneaut, Ohio, Telephone Com- 
pany advises that “the company has 
approved a _ construction program 
which will involve an expenditure of 
$100,000. A new fire-proof building 
is to be erected and the present ap- 
paratus is to be transferred to the 
new building, without interruption in 
service. 

“On recent test the te'ephone serv- 
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ice at Conneaut showed almost per- 
fect service, calls being answered in 
less than three seconds. Service 
complaints being virtually unknown.” 

The management of this modern 
Ohio company understands its. busi- 
ness is the giving of good telephone 
service with modern equipment and 
the absence of complaints from its 
subscribers is proof of the soundness 
of this policy. There is a lesson in 
this for all those. interested in the 
management of telephone properties. 





Demand for Telephones 


Telephone companies are unable to 
fill the orders for additional service. 
New York dispatches tell that in the 
first four months of this year over 
35,000 telephones were installed’ in 
New York and that nearly 65,000 are 
on the waiting list. Perhaps every 
city in the country can contribute a 
story along this line showing that the 
percentage of people wanting tele- 
phones is as great as in New York. 
If this is true there are hundreds of 
thousands of telephones being in- 
stalled and twice as many. being de- 
layed. It is a part of our feverish 
desire for doing things fast—except 
work. And with it all there is a 
scarcity of girls to operate exchanges 
and there is also a scarcity of men to 
put the instruments into service. 

It will tax the resources of both 
the telephone manufacturers and 
operators to catch up with the de- 


mand for more telephones. It is a 
healthy sign. It shows the country 
is growing, and with the . growth, 


comes an ever-increasing need for 
the most important and necessary of 
public service utilities. 
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The National Association Convention 


Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting at Winona Lake, 


HE fifth annual convention of 
the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, held at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, June 15, 16, 
17 and 18, 1920, was called to order 
Tuesday, June 15, at 2 o'clock P. M. 
by President F. B. MacKinnon. 
\fter an invocation by Dr. Sol C. 
Dickey, of the Winona Assembly, 
Judge N. G. Hunter of Wabash, de- 
livered the address of welcome: 


) 


\ddress 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
members of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, and all per- 
in fact, who are in sympathy with 
the telephone movement: in the name 
of tive hundred thousand telephones, In- 
diana bids you welcome to her state on 
this splendid occasion. 

In speaking thus in behalf of the tele- 
phone interests of the state 1 compre- 
hend, it must be understood, everything 
that tends toward telephony and its wel- 
fare. So I say that in behalf of probably 
five hundred thousand telephones for the 
state of Indiana, comprising the entire 
telephone interests, both Bell and Inde- 
pendent, we welcome you on this occa- 
sion; and on behalf of the state of Indi- 
ana and its Independent telephone asso- 
ciation I am afforded very great pleasure 
and very great delight and very great 
honor, 1 assure you, in extending a wel- 
come to you on this 

In 1895 or possibly in the early sum- 
mer of 1896, the Independent movement 
in Indiana had its inception in this beau- 
tiful park, and he who speaks to you 
helped to draft the original constitution 
under which we did organize, and it was 
presented to the gentlemen who were 
then and there present by the venerable 
Dr Blount, the then president of the 
Home Telephone Company of Wabash, 
Indiana A truer friend of telephony 


Judge Hunter's 


SsOnS, 


occasion. 


never lived; he is now in his 88th year, 
in blooming health, full of enthusiasm 
and sends congratulations to the Inde- 


pendent telephone interests of the United 
States represented here today. 

| bring you a message from Dr. Blount 
in the way of congratulations and the 
hope that the deliberations of this na- 
tional convention will be all that it ex- 
pects them to be and all that it antici- 
pates on this occasion. 

I am like the old darkey woman who 
was asked to take a ride on the merry-go- 
round—and yet not quite like her either 

who said, “No, sah, I don’t take no 
stock in puffomance like that, case it gits 
Now, there was Ras John- 
a whole dollar just gwine 
and finally I said, ‘Now, 
where is 


you nowhere 
son, 


he spent 
round and round 


you spent your last dollar, and 
you?’” So one might have thought this 
morning when I left my city that the 


telephone interests of the country went 
round and round and round and that the 


country was not making much progress. 


Indiana, June 15-18 


But when I boarded an aeroplane and 
started for this convention, thirty-seven 
miles away, and reached my destination 
within a period of thirty minutes, at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet in the air, and 
landed safely, without any inconvenience 
whatever, I am here to say to you that I 
changed my mind respecting that mill 


that goes round and round, and I am sat- 
ished that this country is making prog- 
ress, and in making progress the interests 
1f the telephone situation in the United 
States are likewise making progress. 

In speaking of the aeroplane, while it 
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is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that there are not twenty people in this 
aggregation this afternoon that have ex- 
perienced the sensation, if it be such, of 
a ride in an aeroplane, I hope I may not 
be regarded as out of order in saying 
that a more delightful thing will never 
come to you in the course of your experi 
ence in the way of traveling, and espe- 
cially if you wish to observe the most 
beautiful and gratifying country that lies 
under God’s shining sun. When one 
reaches an altitude of 1,500, perhaps 2,000 
feet, and the whiz of the motor is al- 
most deafening, nevertheless, as one 
glances about and contemplates, as one 
may with good eyes, the grand and vast 
country that lies below him, he even 
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loses sight and knowledge of the whir of 
machine and is completely hypnotized. 
The panoramic beauty that lies before 
him words fail to describe, the beauty 
of this wonderful country; and no one 
has the slightest conception of its beauty 
and its magnificence, its indescribable 
splendor, except he sees it from an alti- 
tude of something like 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the earth. Then the way it spreads 
before one like a great canvas, and every 
field and every stream and every road 
seems to have been laid out by a master 
hand, they all seem to have been sur- 
veyed according to scale and can scarce- 
ly observe any difference in the size of 
each. 

You do not see a soul as you pass over 
the country, because of the remotness of 
the figures. It seems solitude personi- 
fied, if I may use such an expression. It 
is overwhelming in the sentimental as- 
pect that accompanies a ride in an aero- 
plane. 

I may say in passing that if I knew that 
I would not be able again or should never 
have been able to have taken a ride in an 
aeroplane, I would not have missed the 
opportunity of the ride from Wabash to 
the city of Warsaw. Any American citi- 
zen who is in love patriotically with his 
country and its welfare and its resources 
should take at least one ride in an aero- 
plane. 

I do not wish to say this to you by way 
of advertising. Not that at all. I speak 
of it as personal experience, this morn- 
ing, the first in my own life. It may be 
the last. I do not know. I have little 
curiosity about the thing, little curiosity. 
But IT do say now, in view of that experi- 
ence, that it warrants me in telling all of 
you to embrace the opportunity when 
you feel that you may. 

In passing I may observe something 
with respect to the history of telephony 
in the United States. 

In 1878, I think it was in January, the 
first telephone exchange was organized 
in the City of New Haven, Connecticut. 
At that time the telephone was regarded 
as a toy, a plaything. It seemed in the 
hands of most people to have no practi- 
cal use, but statistics show that at the 
end of one year’s time at least 140 odd 
exchanges were organized in the eastern 
states, and from that day to this the 
advance of the telephone interests of the 
United States has been marvelously, al- 
most appallingly great, in its magnitude. 

From a small exchange in 1878 we now 
have within the jurisdiction of the United 
States alone at least 23,000 exchanges. 
It is worth while to remember these 
things when you think of the great indus- 
try with which you are associated. 

We had a matter of two or three years 
ago 11,716,520 telephone stations and to- 
day we can safely calculate that more 
than 13.000,000 telephones are in opera- 
tion, and distributing in the way of mes- 
sages and talks per year 2,500,000,000 
messages. It seems incredible, but that 
is the history of it, and that is the statis- 
tics of it, substantially. 


how 
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We disburse something like $225,000,- 
000 a year to employes and for supplies, 
and the aggregate investment in the way 
of capital of $2,000,000,000 ,and of these 
vast sums it may be said that the Inde- 
pendent interests alone own a total of 
substantially 40 per cent. of the whole. 
We have in the way of employes nearly 
300,000, and of that number at least 250,- 
000 or 225,000, more properly speaking, 
are women. It seems that the telephone 
is especially designed for the use of a 
woman, and for the purpose of giving her 
that kind of employment that she is most 
adept in, and some of them are marvel- 
ously adept, I wish to assure you. 

I have been for some little time out 
of touch directly with the practical work- 
ings of the telephone in a general way, 
but only in touch through my home com- 
pany at Wabash. But I assure you that 
my interest, my sympathy, my sentiment, 
my feeling and my judgment is as warm- 
ly attached to the telephone men of the 
great union as it has ever been. 

It affords me, as I have said, great 
gratification to be with you on this oc- 
casion and to welcome you to this beau- 
tiful park. 

I have met many here that I have 
known more intimately in years gone by, 
and I note, too, many whose faces I do 
not remember. The youth of the land is 
coming into its own, and of all things 
elevating and desirable and that create 
enthusiasm in the mind and heart of a 
man, it is to meet the youth of his coun- 
try in active enterprise. 

Youth that is full of encouragement, 
youth that is full of enthusiasm, youth 
that is full of optimism, and a desire to 
take a speculative chance if it becomes 
necessary, whose spirit lives in the word! 
Youth that takes a spring into the mid- 
dle of the stream and pushes the boat 
out, ready to take the chance, whatever it 
may be! It is no wonder that the old 
feel admiration and enthusiasm for the 
young of the land, which is almost be- 
yond description. So it affords me great 
pleasure to meet the young men and 
young women identified with this grand 
movement. 

Then, again, when I think of the char- 
acter of the movement, what it has come 
to be, what an elevating system and 
theory it is, what an educational proposi- 
tion it is for mankind, it is to be com- 
mended in all its bearings and all its 
effects. 

Speaking of it industrially now, in the 
course of these few remarks, it is my 
judgment, based upon experience cover- 
ing a period of some twenty odd years, 
that there is not today in the United 
States a more permanent, a more certain, 
a more desirable investment, than the 
telephone investment. Because it makes 


great returns? Nay, verily. But it is 
because the telephone interests of the 


country has become a permanent insti- 
tution, it has become a household neces- 
sity, and no matter what the business 
‘and financial condition of the country 
might happen to be, your telephone is a 
fixture, and mankind will have the tele- 
phone almost as certainly as it will have 
bread. Therefore, the interest of the 
telephone movement is not affected by 
the industrial interests of the country, but 
will move onward and upward. 

As society doubles itself so will the tel- 
ephone interests double itself, because of 
the necessity of the occasion; and if there 
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is any enterprise, anything that men who 
are interested should stand up and put up 
their last dollar in support of more than 
another, I insist, outside of agriculture, 
the telephone industry and the telephone 
interest is the thing that they will be 
warranted in standing by. 

I known many lines of industrial de- 
velopment that make vastly more money, 
many industrial developments that make 
fortunes for men in the course of a very 
few years. These fortunes seem some- 
times to be almost uncanny. It seems im- 
possible that the accumulation of money 
should get together in an industrial enter- 
prise in the course of a few years, cer- 
tainly in the very short lifetime of a man, 
so that it makes him independently rich. 
[ understand the fascination of that; but 
still that is the kind of an industry that. 
if occasion shall happen to this country 


— 














Fion. N. G. Hunter, who delivered the Address of 
Welcome. 


whereby there shall be a slump, will break 
the man in all probability that holds it, 
especially if he is in debt, because that is 
a thing that mankind will not touch and 
will avoid when the emergency calls for 
it. Not so as applied to the telephone. 

There is a great deal of talk, I know 
there is a vast deal of it in public print 
with respect to the spirit of unrest that 
exists throughout the United States, and 
how the institutions of this great republic 
are more or less threatened with revolu- 
tion and all that sort of thing that tends 
to discourage mankind. 

Now, it is my opinion, being an opti- 
mist, that that sort of talk in point of 
fact has very little foundation, and I ask 
each and all of you to take it into ac- 
count when you get home, and figure on 
the number of men and women in your 
particular community that you feel are a 
menace to the welfare of the United 
States. And then let some of us know 
how many you are able to name or 
point out. I am prepared to assert that 
you will find that 99 per cent. of the 
American population is loyal to the core, 
and while we hear these things, we tol- 
erate them because of the element of free 
speech that prevails in this country and 
Wwe guarantee almost, as it were, to every 
man and woman, the right to express his 
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view. But I want to assure you that if 
the emergency should arise whereby it 
becomes necessary for the welfare of this 
republic that the people take hold with 
a strong hand and enforce the law, you 
will be astonished to see the grand armies 
come marching for that purpose of put- 
ting under foot and under the ground 
sentiment of that sort that tends in any 
way to nullify the laws of this great coun- 
try, or even to threaten its institutions 
directly or indirectly. 

It is your duty, I insist, to put your 
foot on that sort of propaganda wher- 
ever you may find it. Il am happy to say 
that in the great state of Indiana—and 
there is nothing greater under God’s sun 
than our state, lying as she does here in 
the center of the United States of Amer- 
ica, that territory over which every 
through line of railroad must necessarily 
travel, that state over which all the cross 
lines of telephone and telegraph and all 
sorts of general communication must 
necessarily travel—that here in this great 
state we are ready to put our foot on all 
that sort of propaganda that I have de- 
scribed, and it has no place in our com- 
monwealth or in the hearts of our peo- 
ple. I trust that when I express myself 
with respect to the population of Indiana 
I likewise express the sentiment that 
comes from California to Maine, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf; and I 
have no doubt I do. 

In conclusion, again let me say that I 
am very much gratified once again to 
stand before the telephone men and 
women, and especially this national or- 
ganization. 

So let me say in behalf of the state of 
Indiana and its association, with which 
I have been associated many, many years 
—many that are before me here today 
have likewise been associated—that we 
bid you welcome, and I take the liberty 
here and now in the presence of Dr. 
Dicky, who has been identified with this 
beautiful park for many years, to bid you 
welcome in behalf of the Winona Assem- 
bly, and say that its privileges while you 
are in session are your privileges. You 
are here for the purposes of your delib- 
erations, which are important, as I hap- 
pen to know, and I know that you will 
be afforded the fullest opportunity for 
their consideration, and you will be af- 
forded also the fullest opportunity to 
enjoy the privileges and the delights of 
Winona Assembly. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIR: 


I am sure there is 


no one by whom we would rather 
have been welcomed than Judge 
Hunter. I am sure there is no man 


who has been connected with the in- 
dustry for whom we have a higher 
regard, and so it seemed to me it was 
very fitting, indeed, Judge, that when 
we came down into your own home 
state we should have the privilege of 
having you say to us, “You are wel- 
come.” 

It has always been customary 
when we have been welcomed by the 
representative of the mayor of the 
city of Chicago—I do not believe, 
even Mr. Fisher can remember when 
the mavor himself appeared to wel- 
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come us—but when we have been 
welcomed by the representative of the 
mayor of the representative of the 
Association of Commerce, it has al- 
ways been customary to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to tell the 
city and the Association of Com- 
merce, through their individual rep- 
resentative, what a great industry we 
were serving. But it is not necessary 
for us to tell you nor the men you 
represent how great we are, how 
good we are, or what we are here to 
do. You know us. 

[ think there is no state in the 
union, perhaps, that knows the In- 
dependent telephone industry better 
than does Indiana, unless—I see some 
of the Ohio men shaking their heads 
a bit—unless it is Ohio, or perhaps 
Illinois, or perhaps Michigan, or per- 
haps Pennsylvania, or Wisconsin, or 
lowa, or Missouri, or some of the 
other states. But, anyhow, Indiana 
knows ‘Independent telephony. and 
Independent telephony knows _ In- 
diana, and I am glad, Judge Hunter, 
that we have had this final word 
from you as to the telephone business 
before you go into the high altitude, 
as evidently you have your mind 
fixed on. I am sure that after our 
experience others of us will want to 
try for altitude too. 

JUDGE HUNTER: TI hope so, 
for your own sakes. 

THE CHAIR: We have come to 
Winona Lake somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment. Chicago was 
crowded this year, as it has been 
crowded for several years, and_ it 
seemed desirable to get away from 
the citv. It was necessary to get 
away from the hotels of the city, 
and so we are here. We have come 
to Winona for an outing, as well as 
for a profitable convention, and I] 
think we want to bear that in mind 
while we are here, that we are hav- 
ing an outing and that when vou are 
having an outing you do not have 
all the conveniences that vou can get 
in the La Salle or the Congress or 
the Blackstone. I assume that some 
of you stop at the Blackstone. 

Out here you have plenty of fresh 
air. Some of it is warm at times, 
but there is lots of it. We do not 
always have that in Chicago. You 
have here plenty of water. There is 
sometimes a shortage even of that in 
Chicago. You have here plenty of 
opportunity for sitting on the broad 
veranda. There is none of that in 
Chicago. So that it seems to me as 
we have come on an outing we should 
make it an outing, look at it from an 
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outing standpoint, and only in the 
mornings when you come over here 
to the convention will we attempt to 
be at all serious and endeavor to 
study our problems. For the rest of 
the time, let us mingle together in 
fellowship and friendship, because 
this is not a business association. It 
is an association of friends. It is an 
association of men that for twenty- 
five years have been closely asso- 
ciated, and in that twenty-five years 
they have grown to know each other, 
and it has become, as I say, more 
than a business association, an asso- 
ciation for business co-operation. It 
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has become an association for fellow- 
ship and friendship, and so in thank- 
ing you, Judge Hunter, I thank you 
in the name of your thousand friends 
in the Independent telephone indus- 
try who have come here to visit 
Winona Lake for this week. 

It becomes my duty as president 
of this Association to submit to you 
something of a review of the Inde- 
pendent industry as I see it, and of 
what we have been doing since last 
we met. 


President MacKinnon’s Address 


A year ago our companies were still 
under government control. We did not 
then know under what conditions we 
were to operate when our properties were 
returned to us—we were in doubt as to 
whether the matter of continuing federal 
orders was to be handled by state regu- 
latory bodies. 

Federal legislation was then pending 
which provided for the continuance of 
federal rates for a sufficient period to en- 
able companies and authorities to find a 
safe footing after a period of uncertainty. 
Practically every man responsible for 
the management of a telephone system 
had breathed a sigh of relief when he 
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realized government control was at an 
end, and yet many faced the future with 
doubts and misgivings as to the future 
operations of their properties. 

Congress enacted a law which provided 
for the extension of federal rates for four 
months from July 31, 1919, the last day 
of Federal control. Most of the com- 
missions pursued a generous, broad- 
minded and wise policy by continuing in 
effect federal rates and orders until such 
a time as the commissions would be able 
under regular procedure to fix perma- 
nent rates and orders. 

Under this policy the companies, taken 
as a whole, have prospered—that period 
of trouble and difficulty anticipated did 
not develop—so that today the man who 
has energetically and economically man- 
aged his property finds himself in a se- 
cure position—hampered only by high 
prices of material and wages and the gen- 
eral difficulty of securing money at prac- 
tical rates. We are not in the clear—few 
public utilities are—but our troubles are 
general in the majority of cases, not the 
fault of too stringent regulation. 

The man who has not sought reliet 
from too low rates, in almost every in- 
stance has only himself to blame since 
the state commissions within the limits of 
their authority have been ready to grant 
relief. 

That our executives had reason for con- 
cern for the future of their properties is 
shown by a comparative summary of 
operations of the 28 Independent class A 
companies for the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919. The summary shows the operating 
ratio of these companies for 1917 was 
63.74 per cent.—that is the ratio of ex- 
pense to income; for 1918, 65.22 per cent., 
and for 1919, 69.84 per cent. 

The rate of return on capital outstand- 
ing after interest was paid, in 1917, was 
5.41 per cent.; in 1918, 4.58 per cent., and 
in 1919, 4.40 per cent. 

These 28 companies operated 815,997 
stations in 1919 with total investment in 
fixed ‘capital of $141,419,817—an invest- 
ment cost per station of $173.31, against 
an investment in fixed capital of $177.34 
in 1918 and $173.18 in 1917. 

The gross revenue from operations per 
station in 1917 was $28.90; in 1918, $29.71, 
and in 1919, $31.79. But the net income 
per station declined from $9 per station 
in 1917 to $7.13 in 1919, that for 1918 be- 
ing $8.05. The declining rate of return 
and increasing ratio of expense to reve- 
nue was in face of a 25 per cent. increase 
in gross revenue. 

That the action of the federal and state 
authorities in sustaining higher rates has 
been beneficial is shown by the sum- 
mary for class A companies for January, 
1920, just issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This summary 
shows that the operating revenues of Jan- 
uary of this year showed an increase of 
25 per cent. over January, 1919, and oper- 
ating expense increased but 23 per cent., 
so that the operating income increased 
34.7 per cent. : ‘ 

If this ratio of increase is being main- 
tained in spite of high prices of men, ma- 
terials and money, our executives have 
reason indeed to congratulate each other 
on the condition of their properties, and 
the telephone industry will once again 
have proved itself financially the surest 
and safest of public utilities. A signifi- 
cant fact is that our class A companies 
have but $67,000,000 funded debt and 
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$63,500,000 capital stock outstanding 
against their total assets of $164,000,000 
—a surplus of assets over securities out- 
standing of $34,000,000. 

The data for the class A companies is 
complete but we have not been able to 
secure complete data from 29 of our 
class B companies. / Therefore, we have 
data from only 118 out of 147 B com- 
panies. Our summary shows the operat- 
ing ratio of the B companies for 1917 was 
69.23 per cent.; for 1918, 70.87 per cent., 
and for 1919, 74.66 per cent. 

The rate of return on capital stock 
outstanding, after interest has been paid, 
in 1917 was 6.4 per cent.; in 1918, 5.7 per 
cent.; in 1919, 5.9 per cent., a decline of 
1.3 per cent. These 118 B companies 
operated 517,405 stations in 1919, with a 
total investment in fixed capital of $51,- 
049,757, an investment per station of 
$98.66 against a per station investment 
of $99.75 in 1918, and $97.12 in 1917. 

The declining rate of return was like 
that of the A companies in face of a 25 
per cent. increase in gross revenue. The 
gross revenue from operations per sta- 
tion in 1917 was $21.15; in 1918, $22.50; 
in 1919, $23.85. The net income per sta- 
tion declined from $5.35 in 1917 fo $4.45 
in 1919, that for the year 1918 being 
$5.05. 

The B companies have a funded debt 
of $13,743,617 and capital stock outstand- 
ing $27,513,186; a surplus of investment 
in plant over securities outstanding of 
$15,851,673. 

\ combined summary for both A and 
B companies shows: 


In total assets: 
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issued and the commissions have returned 
to their former formal procedure which 
has generally resulted in such delays in 
obtaining relief that before the relief is 
obtained the company asking for it is 
often in serious straits. 


The state of Ohio has modified its com- 
mission rules so that a company making 
application for an increase in rates is al- 
lowed to put them into effect at the end 
of a 30-day period of notice, providing the 
company files with the commission a 
bond to guarantee that if the commis- 
sions, after proper investigation, shall find 
the rates so placed in effect are too high, 
all excess charges collected shall be re- 
turned to subscribers. This guarantee 
protects the public and the company. 
The company can secure immediate fre- 
lief; the commission is protected in its 
careful, formal procedure and relieved 
from the invariable pressure from the 
company for quicker action than the 
commission often finds itself able to take 
and properly exercise its authority. 

I would commend to all members of 
this association the Ohio procedure. | 
would suggest to the state associations 
the advisability of urging their laws to 
be amended in line with the Ohio law, 
which certainly is in line with progress 
in regulation. 

May I at this time divert from my 
theme long enough to remark that one 
thing that is needed is uniformity of prac- 
tice by state commissions. Our industry 
must have uniform accounting systems 
and classifications of companies.. We 








| eRe eens S $165,385,503 
B Companies 57,108,476  $222,493,979 $222,493,979 
Capital stock: 
OBE Eee $ 64,016,597 
ORS ee 27,513,186 91,529,783 
Bonds: 
A Companies acetates ound acearaisteicice $ 67,109,342 
eee 13,743,617 80,852,959 
$172,382,742 
Surplus assets over securities outstanding 000.000.000.000... $ 50,111,237 
Telephone operating revenues: 1917 1918 1919 
A Companies PER Renee aes, $ 20,800,912 $ 21,963,346 $ 25,952,266 
Bh | RAIN « centhitipccsticidereicassinntens 10,045,398 10,913,823 12,339,434 





$ 30,846,310 $ 32,876,169 $ 38,291,700 


Operating income: 

















Ee $ 6,471,271 $ 5,945,130 $ 5,802,034 
B Companies ......... sablicantediegnn. 2,560,620 2,449,266 2,302,780 
$ 9,031,891 $ 8,394,396 $ 8,104,814 . 
Central offices: 

(Se ees 791 788 797 
gh a nee 737 740 739 
1,528 1,528 1,536 

Stations in service: 
FR RC ictiirinisibistinicnsirnaticsinen 719,827 739,057 815,997 
ID I icitiiectisescencesecninecencionn 75,022 484,953 517,405 

ae. 

$ 1,194,849 $ 1,224,010 $ 1,333,402 
Investment fixed capital per station .................:.....-..-2-.-0c-.ccec-ee-e0----- $144.34 
Net income per statiion 6.07 


One of the obstacles that was over- 
come in the latter half of 1919 was that 
of the long delays incident to the submis- 
sion of rate cases to state commissions— 
this was overcome then under emergency 
orders to remedy war conditions. Those 
emergency orders are no longer being 


should have uniform procedure in rate 
matters in valuation methods. 

Surely the national association of pub- 
lic service commissions working with the 
national association of telephone com- 
panies can co-operate in the working out 
of standard methods of regulation. 
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The Cummins-Esch bill—the new rail- 
road act—provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall establish the 
depreciation charges to be set up and 
made by telephone companies for the dif- 
ferent classes of material used by those 
companies. The law is mandatory, re- 
quiring the commission to establish these 
depreciation standards as soon as prac- 
ticable. In view of the burdens place: 
upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the serious railroad problems, 
it is not likely that the commission will 
take up the fixing of depreciation for 
telephone companies this year but these 
standard will be set up within a reason- 
able time. 

The question has frequently been asked 
as to whether the intent of the law is that 
the same rate of depreciation shall be 
fixed by the commission for all compa- 
nies, no matter where located in the 
United States. 

I do not think, nor does the commis- 
sion think—so I am informed—that the 
fixing of a general standard is at all prac- 
tical. Depreciation differs in different 
parts of the country. Materials are af- 
fected by weather and soil. Undoubtedly 
the commission will establish deprecia- 
tion standards by districts or zones within 
which climatic conditions are sufficiently 
uniform to warrant a uniform rate of de- 
preciation. 

The question of depreciation is a most 
serious one. There are many theories in 
regard to it—engineers differ on this 
question as they sometimes do on other 
questions. Each company manager 
should make a careful investigation to de- 
termine the rate of depreciation that his 
company should charge. His study 
should be not only as to the rate in the 
light of the company’s experience but an 
inspection of the property is necessary to 
determine what rate should have been set 
up and what should be charged today. 
This problem must be solved—to neglect 
it invites future trouble. 

A review of the period of government 
control shows to many of our members 
that the benefits the industry has de- 
rived from that time of anxiety—and, 
shall I say, dissension—outweigh the in- 
juries sustained. 

The majority of the smaller companies 
were not affected in any way except as 
was business generally by the war con- 
ditions. Of course, the owners and man- 
agers of many of these smaller companies 
were seriously disturbed, mentally and 
nervously, at the beginning of the period 
of control by the fear that their proper- 
ties, to the building of which they had 
devoted a lifetime, were to be taken 
from them and ruined by theorists as to 
telephone management. 

ut as months passed and those man- 
agers found they were not disturbed in 
their business, the feeling of doubt passed 
and was succeeded by a period of com- 
placent, patient waiting for the great 
experiment in government control to end. 
To the larger companies the experiment 
meant much—unwise administration of 
the properties would result in the finan- 
cial ruin not only of the properties but 
also of the men and women who had in- 
vested their resources in the company’s 
securities. 

One of the greatest dangers that con- 
fronted the larger companies lay in the 
procedure that the government would 
follow in handling labor conditions. By 
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the larger companies that was recognized 
as a dangerous situation. It was a seri- 
ous matter for all of our companies, 
though recognized by few of the man- 
agers of the smaller companies. Had 
the unions acquired that relationship to 
the telephone industry that they acquired 
to the railroads, no manager of a tele- 
phone property would have wanted his 
property back. 

A number of the managers hampered 
those of your officers who had the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the industry as 
a whole by opposing the stand of those 
officers on a number of questions and by 
refusing to follow the lead of those of- 
ficers. Had all the managers understood 
the situation as your officers understood 
it, they would have co-operated to pro- 
tect their properties instead of hindering 
those who were striving to protect them. 

It was impossible in those times to ex- 
plain the real situation. All that was 
asked by those in responsibility for you 
was confidence and because the majority 
of vou freely and generously responded. 
your properties were returned to you un- 
hampered by conditions impossible to 
control. 

The responsibility for the operation of 
the telephone properties from August 1, 
1918, to July 31, 1919, rested directly with 
Postmaster General Burleson. Upon him 
rested the necessity of returning the 
properties to their owners in as good 
condition as when he received them. 

Should he issue orders that would re- 
sult in burdening the companies with ex- 
penses out of proportion to the general 
increase in expense during the war, he 
would not be able to return the properties 
in as good condition as they were when 
he received them. Had he permitted or 
assisted in unionizing all properties, he 
could not return those properties to their 
owners in as good condition as when he 


received then His was a great respon 
sibility 
The record shows that the postmaster 
neral conscientiously strove to so man- 


the properties so that the govern 
t would not have to pay the compa- 


met! 


nies large sums as damages because of 
his methods Whatever theories as to 
government operation he may have had, 
and no matter how much he may have 
desired to experiment, Mr. Burleson 


never lost sight of his duty to the public 
and his obligation to the companies to 
preserve the properties entrusted to his 
care, so that the owners of the properties 
would not be injured nor the public made 
to pay for his acts. any . 

There have been many criticisms of 
Mr. Burleson and each of our members 
was displeased with some one order is- 
sued As your representative, I was 
thrown into daily contact with the post- 
master general and his immediate assist 
ants and I feel I should state that at no 
time was the protection of the proper- 
ties lost sight of. In this opinion I am 
sure others too, who were constantly in 
contact with Mr. Burleson, will agre¢ 
with me 

The employe situation was the nr 
difficult one to handle. Few of our In- 
dependent companies’ were unionized 
The union leaders demanded that the 
companies should contract with the un- 
ions. The postmaster general stood firm 
in his position against any changes affect- 
ing the properties and he believed a 
changed labor condition would seriously 
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affect the properties. Because he stood 
firm, your properties were returned to 
you and not to the labor leaders. 

At the convention a year ago you com- 
mended Mr. Burleson by a resolution that 
was of great importance at that time. 
You were right. So was he. 


Rambling With “Run” 


(From June 15th Telephone 
Convention Issue of the 
Warsaw Union) 





When the make-up man is 
shoutin’ for another two-deck 
head and the line-o-type is idle 
and the Boss is raisin’ Ned; the 
telephone is ringin’ and we 
break our pencil point and a 
fello with a grievance says he’s 
gonna clean the joint; Winona 
Dear, believe me, it isn’t any 
cinch to ramble in your mind’s 
eve, but we've got to in this 
pinch. But here it are Winona, 
it’s just a stick or two, of things 
I noticed Tuesday for this little 
news review— 

Mackinnon tells of progress 
and paints the future bright, 
Judge Hunter comes from Wa- 
bash in a Porter airplane 

flight, 

Burfeind has started golfing and 
so have fifteen more, 

But watch those ’*phonemen scat- 
ter when Old McVey yells 
“fore”. 

There’s a bunch of fine exhibits 
displayed down at the Inn, 
There’s honor and some prizes 

for the athletes to win. 

The cost of operation is mount- 
ing here of late, 

But the public still is paying 
about the same old rate. 

The = secretary-treasurer 
completed merging lines, 

\nd shows by actual figures that 
what were 8’s are 9’s. 

Miss Stock is ever busy; a dy- 
namo, no less, 

And members surely ought to 
know she’s helped in this suc- 


cess 


has 


There’s an interesting program 
at convention here today 

But Tuesday night ain’t Wed- 
nesday yet—I’m going to the 
hav. 











From government control we have re- 
ceived two great basic modifications in 
our rate structures; the service connec- 
tion charge and the new classification of 
toll charges—the adoption of the person- 
to-person call, the particular party mes- 
sage and the report charge. 

At the time the orders were issued pro- 


viding the service connection charges 
and the new toll classification a near riot 
was almost precipitated by many of our 
members. But within the last year we 
have seen some of those same member 
appearing before state commissions to 
advocate the continuance of the two. 
Why? Because the principles involved 
are fundamentally right. 

Quite a few of us objected to the orig- 
inal charges provided by the first service 
connection order, but not to the principle 
of the service connection charge. Many 
objected most strenuously by every mail 
and hourly by telegraph to some of the 
details of the toll order but basicly the 
general principles involved have been ac- 
cepted as cortect. 

The industry, if it had obtained nothing 
else from government control, is indebted 
to that period of control which placed in 
effect these two basic changes in our 
practices and educated the public to the 
justice of their application. 

Your association is a national associa- 
tion designed to serve you in national 
matters—matters that cannot be handled 
by the stage or district organization or 
by individual companies. To serve you 
nationally was the association’s aim dur- 
ing the war—it still is the association’s 
purpose and desire. During the past year 
we have endeavored to help you back to 
normal and to aid you in rebuilding the 
morale of your respective working forces. 

The association directors in the last 
two days have been discussing associa- 
tion policy and have decided to continue 
the policy which has made the association 
what it is—a national association dealing 
with national problems for its members. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


The chair: The next number on the 
program 1s the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. W. S. Vivian. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
will be very short. 

We have at this time a total of 1,026 
members in our national association. The 
real growth and development of the as- 
sociation is shown by these figures: In 
1915 we had 302 members; 1916 that had 
been increased to 620; in 1918 to 739: 
in 1919 to 952. These 1,026 members are 
composed of 967 telephone companies, 7 
telephone manufacturers and 39 manu- 
facturers and jobbers of telephone sup- 
plies and apparatus. The membership 
comes from 42 states and two foreign 
countries. 

The International Commerce Commis- 
sion reports show that there are several 
thousand companies in this country. You 
can therefore readily see that there are a 
large number of companies in every state 
of the United States that could properly 
be members of this association. I think 
it is well for those who are members al- 
ways to bear in mind that you are gut- 
ting up money to maintain this associa- 
tion, and you are paying the expenses 
that should properly be paid by all these 
companies who are not members. It 
cannot be denied that if the association 
is doing its work, if it is meeting the 
needs of the industry, if it is fulfilling its 
mission, every company should be in the 
association, each paying its way. That is 
an American trait, for every man to pay 
his way and not to take something for 
nothing. 
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We have once in a while, and it is only 
exceptionally so, an interesting thing hap- 
pen up in our Chicago office. Once ina 
while we have a man drop in from some 
state or other who happens to be coming 
to Chicago on business, and he will come 
in to see whether the national association 
can be of any benefit to him. The mem- 
bership dues in the national association 
per year are $5, less than 12/25 cents a 
day, and after we have gone ahead and 
explained the work of the national asso- 
ciation and we have shown that for every 
dollar that has ever been expended by the 
national association the companies have 
received a hundred dollars in return, still 
once in a while we find these companies 
who cannot see where the association can 
be $5 worth of benefit to them. I am not 
going to say what I had in my mind to 
say right then. 

Now, as to the financial statement of 
the association. For 1919 we had on hand 
in cash in bank and contingent fund as of 
December 31, 1918, $5,762. We received 
during the year of 1919 from all sources, 
including the special services of the asso- 
ciation, a total of $53,569, making a total 
of $59,331 for the year. We disbursed a 
total of $55,239. We had cash on hand 
and in the contingent fund as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, $4,092. Out of this money it 
is well to remember that we receive ap- 
proximately $5,000 from membership 
dues, just a little more than that. We 
receive from the 69 manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers a total of $13,575. We 
received from the 276 companies a total 
of $23.082, making the total number of 
contributors on our books 345, on De- 
cember 31, 1919. That was the largest 
number of contributors that we have 
ever had in our association history. 

We changed the financial policy of rais- 
ing our money for 1920 after the matter 
had been canvassed by the finance com- 
mittee. After their recommendation had 
been endorsed by our board of directors 
letters soliciting support for the current 
vear were sent out, asking our companies 
to contribute towards the support of the 
association 1/10 of 1 per cent. of their 
gross revenues for 1919. The purpose for 
that was so that each member company 
of the association would pay into the 
association dollar for dollar the same 
Nroportion as every other company. 
That has met a very generous response 
from our companies. 

Up to May 31st we had received 
$27,000. We had disbursed $28,000. We 
had cash on hand amounting to $2,500. 
Of the amount received $11,688 had been 
contributed by 354 telephone companies, 
$29,000—I think there is a mistake in my 
figures; I won’t quote the amount—has 
been contributed by 45 manufacturers and 
jobbers, making a total number on our 
books at the present time of 399, almost 
400. That is the largest number we have 
ever had. 

Of our special services that have been 
alluded to by President MacKinnon, one 
is that of our advertising and publicity 
service. Seventy-six of our member com- 
panies subscribe for that service. These 
companies are scattered throughout 25 
states of the union. 

The “Letters to Managers,” prepared 
by Mr. E. C. Blomeyer, pregident of the 
Texas Telephone Company, has also 
been distributed by the association. At 
the present time we are sending out 
about 3.000 of those a month to some 89 
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companies scattered in 28 states and 


Canada. 
I thank you. 


THE CHAIR: The next number 
on the program we are going to post- 
pone until Friday morning for two 
reasons, the first one being that due 
to many minds being on the matter 
and not enough one mind on the 
matter we have a misunderstanding 
with Dr. Chadwick, who thought he 
was to be on the program tomorrow 
instead of today, and therefore we 
shall have Dr. Chadwick on Friday 
morning instead of this afternoon. 
The other reason is that it is really 
warm in here and we are therefore 
going to conclude our afternoon's 


(Applause.) 








WV. S. Vivian, Newly Elected Vice-President 


meeting as soon as possible. The 
other sessions, as you know, are in 
the morning. This is our only aft- 
ernoon session, and we should like 
you to be sure to be on hand the next 
three mornings at 10 o'clock prompt- 
ly, if you please, and come down in 
front. 


Our next order of business is to 
take up the election of eleven direc- 
tors, the terms of that many of the 
directors expiring at this time. 

MR. H. D. CRITCHFIELD 
(Chicago, Illinois): Mr. Chairman, 
who are the directors whose terms 
expire ? 
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THE CHAIR: 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City 

F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas. 

E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids. 

George R. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 

Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio. 

C. Y. McVey, Columbus. Ohio. 

H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

G. W. Robinson, St. Pam, Minne- 
sota. 

E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 

MR. CRITCHFIELD: Mr. Chair- 
man, following the precedent of last 
vear, having regard to the services 
that have been rendered by the out- 
going directors and with regard also 
for the fact that there are two or 
three gentlemen who want to play 
golf, I move the rules be suspended 
and the secretary be directed to cast 
the vote on the directors for the out- 
going directors to serve for threé 
vears from the present time. 

Mr. G. P. Thorpe, (Wilmington, 
Ohio) seconded the motion. 

THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the motion of Mr. Critch- 
field that the rules be suspended and 
the secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the convention 
for the members whose names I have 
just read. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

THE MEMBERS: 

The motion was put 
mously carried. 

THE CHAIR: Mr. 


you are so instructed. 


Question. 
and wunani- 


Secretary, 


[I have just one committee which | 
wish to appoint. That is the 
mittee on resolutions. Had we pro- 
ceeded with the regular election pro- 
cedure, there would have been 
eral more committees that I had in 
mind. 

For a number of years whenever 
the board of directors wants a reso- 
lution written or a motion put. in 
proper order there is one member of 
the board whom we call upon, and I 
am going to call upon that member 
of the board to serve as chairman of 
the resolutions committee, Mr. H. D. 
Critchfield. The other members of 
the committee will be C. C. Deering, 


com- 


sev- 


Des Moines, Iowa: H. E. Bradley, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; G. P. Thorp, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, and H. L. beyer, 


Grinnell, Iowa. 
These five gentlemen I hope will 
act reasonably promptly, so that we 
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can if possible have the resolutions 
reported to us on Thursday morning, 
and I suggest that all of you who have 
any resolutions which you would like 
to have considered hand them ito 
some member of the committee, 
either Mr. Critchfield, Mr. Deering, 


Mr. Bradley, Mr. Thorpe or Mr. 
Beyer. 

The secretary has some announce- 
ments to make. 

MR. CRITCHFIELD: I should 


like to ask the members of the com- 
mittee for a brief conference tomor- 
row morning, just before the sessiort 
begins, here, right at this place, if 
you will, just before 10 o’clock. 


SECRETARY VIVIAN: My first 
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thought is a hope that everybody will 
read the program, if you have not 
already done so, especially with ref- 
erence to schedules, so that some 
events will not be being pulled off at 
some part of these grounds and you 


not know anything about them. I 
wish to call attention to the organ 


recital, golf events, ball games, dances 
and other entertainments provided for 
you, 

Tomorrow afternoon, also Thurs- 
day afternoon, at 2 o'clock, there 
will be an operators’ school and a 
plant school in session. The plant 
school is at the Inn, which is just 
directly in front of this building. 
The operators’ school will be held in 
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the dining room of the Westminster 
Hotel, which is back of this building, 
up over the hill. If you are inter- 
ested in either of those you are urged 
to be there promptly at that time. 
All the way through the entire pro- 
gram the sessions are going to be 
short. Therefore, we wish to start 
on time and stop on time. Nobody 
will be held over two hours at any of 
the sessions. So just come promptly 
and we will get away equally prompt- 
ly on time, so we can take part in 


the festivities elsewhere on the 
grounds. 
The meeting then adjourned to 


Wednesday, June 16, 1920, at 10:00 
o'clock a. m. 


Second Session of the Convention 


HE Convention was called to 

order pursuant to adjournment 

on Wednesday, June 16, 1920, 
at 10 o’clock a. m.; President F. B. 
MacKinnon in the chair. 

THE CHAIR: This morning 
have a program which concerns it- 
self with the commercial problems 
of the companies. We hope it is a 
program that is going to be of very 


we 


great interest to you. We want you 
to feel free to discuss the matters 


touched upon, particularly that of the 
service connection charge which is to 
be discussed by Mr. Randall, of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of St. Paul. His company 
had occasion careful 
study and investigation of the service 
connection charge, the principles in- 
volved, and the amount of money in- 
volved, in handling take-outs and in- 
stallations, the net loss in such pro- 
cedure, and their investigations were 
presented to the Minnesota commis- 
sion in connection with their general 
rate case which is on there, and, as 
you know, the state commission sus- 
tained the service connection charge. 


to make a very 


The investigation, I think, from 
what I have seen,—and I had the 


privilege of reading the matter sub- 
mitted to the commission,—is_ the 
most careful one yet made; and be- 
cause of the care that used in 
its preparation and the method of 
presenting the facts and the fact that 
Mr. Randall was the man who pre- 
sented them in behalf of his company 
to the commission, I felt there was no 
one that we could have here to dis- 
cuss the service connection charge 
who could do it better than Mr. Ran- 
dall. As I said, Mr. Randall invites 


was 


your questions when he has finished 
his paper, because by questions you 
will be able to bring out a number of 
points probably that he may not touch 
upon. 

I take great pleasure in presenting 
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to you this morning Mr. C. B. 


dall of St. Paul. 
Mr. Randall’s Paper 

HE matter of Service Connection 

Charges is one of serious impor- 

tance to the telephone companies 
of the United States at this time. The 
cost of operation and the cost of financ- 
ing are so high that greatly increased 
revenues are needed. The needed in- 
crease is so great that there is danger 
of rates becoming so high as to limit, 
if not stifle, development. All other 
available sources of revenue must be de- 
veloped so as to hold down the upward 
rate trend. 


Ran- 


The. period of federal administration 
demonstrated very clearly the practi- 
cability of service connection charges as 
one means of obtaining needed revenue. 
It also demonstrated that the public. was 
willing to pay such charges and realized 
that they were just in principle. 

We have just secured an order from 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commision approving in every particular 
the scheme of service connection charges 
promulgated by the Federal Government 
though changing the amounts. 


In as much as telephone companies in 
other states have not been so successful, 
the theory under which the case was 
presented in Minnesota may be of value 
to the members of this association. 

In preparing a case on this question, 
it is highly important that the commis- 
sion fully understand what a service 
connection charge is. How it differs 
from an installation charge for instance. 
When a patron demands service requir- 
ing costly construction, such as a rural 
subscriber living beyond a _ prescribed 
distance from an established lead, he is 
generally required to pay the cost of 
installation beyond the first quarter mile. 
He is paying a part of the capital cost. 
That is an installation charge. A serv- 
ice connection charge does not include 
a charge for any capital expenditure as 
I shall demonstrate in a few moments. 

Another point which must be made 
clear in the first instance in order to 
remove any prejudice or preconceived 
ideas of the commissioners, is that the 
service connection charge is made for a 
special service rendered. To state this 
another way: The statement is often 
made that the company cannot fulfill its 
duty unless it installs the telephone over 
which the subscriber gets service. The 
telephone company’s duty of installing 
the telephones is but a part of the gen- 
eral service and so must be paid for in 
the general rate of service. 

We developed this phase along the 
following line: A telephone company 
does not sell telephone service the way 
a light company sells electric curfént. 
A telephone company contracts to sup- 
ply the means of telephonic intercom- 
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munication. In all matters germane. to 
this service, two parties are interested 
—one at each end of the line. 

Thus, when a subscriber contracts for 
service and the instrumentalities are in- 
stalled, the company has fully met any 
obligation so long as it keeps those in- 
strumentalities in repair and efficiently 
operates them. 

In.the first instance the subscriber 
dictates the place where the instrumen- 
talities shall be installed. Now, if the 
subscriber demands that the telephone 
be moved from one room to another, 
from one place to another in the same 
room or, from one house or place of 
business to another, he is asking a  er- 
sonal service. He may desire the change 
on a mere whim such as is common in 
house-cleaning time, or he may have a 
sound reason for desiring the change. 
In any event, it is a service, personal to 
himself, and has nothing to do with the 
service over the line. It thus becomes 
apparent that this is a distinct and sever- 
able service from that of the company 
in supplying means of telephonic inter- 
communication. 

The above argument clears all objec- 
tions as to every service for which this 
charge is imposed except in the case of 
a new installation for a new subscriber. 
As to the new subscriber, there is, | 
confess, an element of doubt. I[n our 
case we presented this argument. 

History of telephone development 
shows that, originally, telephones were 
installed for permanent, long-term sub- 
scribers. As conditions changed, there 
grew up a class of temporary short-term 
subscribers, until today a large percent- 
age of subscribers are very short-term 
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users. Six percent of terminations occur 
within the first month after installation; 
4.9 percent the second month; 31.4 per- 
cent in six months and 39.9 percent can- 
cel in the first year. Theoretically, the 
company offers service to permanent 
subscribers. While it must supply short- 
term users, it can do so under special 
terms and conditions. Unless they are 
charged a service connection fee, large 
costs of operation must be paid for by 
the long-term user which results in a 
gross discrimination in that one must 
pay for another’s service. 

We developed this argument by ex- 
hibits showing the life of our active con- 
tracts, the life of contracts in the ter- 
minated file, the number of telephones 
installed over a period of years and the 
net gain; thus demonstrating how costly 
the short-term subscriber was to the 
company. 

A service connection charge must bh; 
made to the new subscriber or none can 
be collected for a move. A _ subscribe: 
desiring to move would simply cancel 
his contract for service at the old loca- 
tion and make a new application for new 
service at the new location. 

Some of the commissions as well as 
some telephone men whom I know, be- 
lieve that a deposit to be returned after 
a given period of time is as equitable 
and efficient as a direct charge. 

A deposit is primarily a credit protec- 
tion. It pays for nothing. 

If we start with the assumption that 
the telephone company really renders a 
service in installing telephones, making 
moves and changes, then it is entitled 
to be paid for that service and it is both 
unfair and discriminatory to make only 
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one class of people, the short-term 
users, pay and the others receive the 
service gratis. 

If, on the other hand, you assume it 
to be fair that some pay and others not, 
it is impossible to fix any given tin 
at which the deposit shall be returned 
without discrimination. 

Suppose the period be set at one year. 
Why should the man who has service 
one year and one week receive his de 
posit back while he who has it for eleven 
months and three weeks must go with- 
out? There is no proof that can explain 
a just reason for this. 

Let us assume that the company’s cost 
on installation is $8, and the rates are 
$2 per month, with a deposit of $2.59 to 
be returned after one year of service 
The subscriber discontinued service a 
eleven months and has paid $22 plus the 
forfeit of $2.50. The subscriber who 
remains a year pays $24 and receives 
back his deposit. The eleven months’ 
subscriber has paid the company $24.50 
and has caused only eleven months’ 
operating expense. The other has paid 
$24 and required the company to operat: 
his telephone the full twelve montis. In 
no way can it be proven that the eleven 
months’ subscriber has not been ari 
trarily dealt with. If both had been 
charged a fixed fee to begin with, both 
would be treated alike. 

From inquiries received from other 
companies, I believe there has been diffi 
culty in determining what items of cost 
are properly included in making up thes: 
rates and some wonder how we dé 
veloped costs as high as were presented 

In the installation of a_ telephone, 
there are certain items of material used, 
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such as wire, telephones, etc., which, 
with the labor in connection therewith, 
are charged to capital accounts. Like- 
wise, in connection with the order and 
installation, many other services are per- 
formed at great cost which are not and 
from their nature cannot be charged 
to capital accounts. These items are 
charged to operating expense and it is 
these items for which compensation is 
sought in a service connection charge 
In the commercial department the 


items considered were: Time of em- 
ploye in making out application, ex- 
plaining service, rate schedules, etc. 


Chen follows the writing of the contract, 
order memo, checking the application 
with uncollectible account record, to see 
if any old balance exists; the writing of 
the work order (six copies in St. Paul); 
forwarding these work orders to the 
plant department and filing commercial 
department’s copy until order is com- 
pleted. When the commercial depart- 
ment is notified of completion of work 
order, then proper information must be 
given for the telephone directory and a 
directory card is prepared such that, at 
next delivery, a book will be given to 
subscriber. Notification is also sent the 
accounting department such that thev 
may properly open the subscribers ac- 
counts on their books 

Upon the discontinuance of service by 
1 subscriber, the commercial department 
takes the same steps as on an install, 
except to reverse the proceedit gs so as 


» clear and cancel all records. 


In the case of an outside move, the 
commercial department must do all the 
things necessary for installation of i 
new telephone tor a new subscriber as 
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to new location and as to the location 
from which the subscriber moves. all 
steps must be taken as though service 
were completely discontinued. 

The cost in the commercial depart- 
ment was attained by a study over two 
weeks’ time. To every order handled, 
there was attached a form on which 
each clerk noted exactly the time he or 
she spent on that order, and, in this 
way, exact costs were built up. 

In the accounting office there is first 
received a notice of the order and the 
amount of service connection charge and 
advance rentals received. These are en- 
tered in the advance ledger. Later a 
copy of the work order is received, 
showing service installed, when installed, 
and the assigned telephone number. The 
account is now opened in the _ sub- 
scribers’ ledger and the entries in the 
advance ledger closed. The advance 
rental is credited on the subscribers’ 
ledger, while the service connection 
charge is noted as earned and trans- 
ferred to the proper revenue account. 

The accounting department must’ also 
make the appropriate record in the ad- 
dressograph records and prepare the ad- 
dressograph plate carrying the subscrib- 
ers’ names, address, telephone number 
and the monthly rental. 

Directory. If it were not for moves 
and new subscribers, a telephone direc- 
tory could be used until worn out, which 
would be about a year in our opinion. 
Hence all issues in excess of one during 

year is a cost incidental to service con- 
nections. This total cost divided by the 
number of service connections gives the 
charge per service connection to be in 
cluded in the rate agreed upon 


onvention at Winona Lake, Indiana, Sections 1 and 2 of Panorama Photograph. 
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In the plant department analysis, it 
will be found that nearly everything is 
charged to capital account. When serv- 
ice is removed, this is transferred to 
expense, except as to re-usable material. 
It follows that, as to a subscriber who 
retains service but a. few weeks or 
months, this charge must just as well, 
and, in effect is, chargeable to expense 
in the first instance. So we included in 
our costs all wiring loss, install labor, 
expense of re-installs and re-connects, 
even though these may (some of them) 
seem to be capital charges in the first 
instance. We also included a carrying 
charge on left-in stations since a left-in 
station is left to reduce cost of opera- 
tion and, hence, cost of supplying of 
facilities, etc. This is properly a charge, 
as if the station were not left in the 
cost of making a new install would be 
higher to the subscriber. 


In the plant department, upon the re- 
ceipt of the copies of the work order, an 
assignment or work order number is 
first put on the copies; then the address 
is compared with the record of left-in 
stations to see what facilities, if any, 
are available; then to see if there is a 
left-up drop or whether new must be 
provided. 

From this search there is determined 
what must be installed and the order 
is passed to the installing crews with 
appropriate instructions. 

One copy has, in the meantime, been 
sent to the wire chief who assigns the 
telephone number under which the tele- 
phone will appear in the directory. 

A copy is now sent to the chief opera- 
tor such that the chief operator may 
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26 
test the line upon installation with the 
wire chief. 

Upon completion of the work, a copy 
is forwarded to the auditor for his in- 
formation and also one to the plant ac- 
countant who makes the charges upon 
the appropriate plant accounts. 

In the case of an outside move, the 
plant department does all that would be 
done on a new order, plus the discon- 
nect at the old location. 

The traffic department has four classes 
of work it must perform in connection 
with these work orders. 

First the traffic record clerk, upon re- 
ceipt of advice from the plant depart- 
ment that the order is completed, enters 
on her records the name, address, tele- 
phone number and certain other items. 
Where service is discontinued the origi- 
nal entries are cancelled. These clerks 
also attend to the placing and removal 
of the plugs in the multiples which in- 
dicate to the operators whether a given 
line is in service or not, 

The chief operator tests the line to- 
gether with the wire chief. 

Next the traffic department must make 
the proper records at the information 
board so that the information operator 
may properly answer inquiries. A study 
indicates that practically all the infor- 
mation supplied subscribers is caused by 
moves, changes and new subscribers, that 
all or, at least, a great part of the costs 
of information service, inclusive of pay- 
rolls and carrying charges on equip- 
ment, should be used in arriving at the 
service connection charge. 

In addition to the information board 
there is the multiple marking position 
where changed number calls are handied 
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which must also be included in this 
study. 

The outline I have given is merely 
suggestive of the things that one should 
include in making up a cost study. Many 
details have been omitted as time will 
not permit of mentioning them all, 

It may be of interest to you to know 
what these costs totaled in the case of 
the Tri-State company. They were as 
follows, the figures in all cases being 
the cost per service connection, that is, 
total cost for the period studied divided 
by the total service connections in that 
period, inclusive of outside moves, viz. 


St. Paul Outside 


Station removal and 


charge expense .......... $ 2.22 $ 2.47 
Wriweme. 2se. .................... 3.86 3.386 
Central office expense. 398 398 


Carrying charges on 
left-in station ap- 


IIL, \- Sinscbabhcbiliventsocsens 02 52 
Total plant ex- 
IED | scemicichccesincoess $ 6.998 $ 7.248 
Traffic: 
Clerical expense ............ .382 
Information expense... .752 
Local operating labor 
expense ........... Sidigeibcions .148 
Multiple marking ex- 
NIE: (pdecnpagiscaienthinicsinenes 474 
Letal trafic .......8 1.756 $ 1.55 
Work orders in com- 
mercial office labor 
and expense ils 3233 2806 
Work orders in dist. 
accounting office ....... .1179 1172 
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Extra directory issues 
due to moves, 
changes and new 


eupecribers. ......:...-.... 37 
Summary: 
Pian? «..... ee | 7.248 
Tremee wx... 1.756 1.55 
Directory ...... adc ol 
Accounting : 1179 1141 
Commercial . s 323 .2806 
$ 9.56 $ 9.19 
Add pro rate general 
expense 6.79 per cent .65 .62 
$10.21 $ 9.81 


I have the details of our exhibit with 
me if any of you desire to inquire fur- 
ther as to any of these items. 

One other thing we emphasized most 
strongly. The commission did not men- 
tion it in their opinion so we have no 
means of knowing what weight it had. 
We believe it most important, however. 
There are certain things in the opera- 
tion of a utility which are matters of 
management over which the state has 
no control. We ured, and I believe 
with merit, that the evidence submitted 
plainly showed that, in asking a move, 
whether inside or out, a change of type 
of instrument or any of the services 
covered by these charges, the _ sub- 
scriber was requiring a service severable 
and distinct from the company’s obliga- 
tion to supply means of telephonic in- 
tercommunication. Such being the case, 
and the telephone company demanding 
payment, the commission had no auther- 
ity under the law to deny the charge 
and could not require the telephone 
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company to furnish these services with- 
out specific payment. In other words, 
we urged that the commission had no 
voice in the matter at all, except to see 
that the rate asked was reasonable and, 
if too high, to lower it. I suggest this 
as a remedy to the companies in Ohio, 
Missouri and elsewhere, where their 
petitions have been denied. 

Needless to say, I have but touched 
the high spots in this -discussion, but 
time forbids a more lengthy discussion. 
If, however, any questions are asked, | 
shall be pleased to attempt an answer. 

Permit me to add that, while I think 
we fully covered the subject in our case, 
credit is due also the Bell organization 
in Minnesota, which worked out this 
problem at the same time, such that the 
two companies presented their cases as 
a joint record, each supplementing the 
other’s efforts. 

A MEMBER: What connection 
charges were allowed? 

MR. RANDALL: The connection 
charges that were allowed were graded 
according to the size of the town, and 
the complete order of charges was pub- 
lished in Telephony three weeks ago. I 
think, or four weeks ago. You can get 
it there, with the name of the town, and 
that will give you better information, 
because you can compare the sizes of 
towns with the towns with which you 
wish to compare them 

MR. F. L. BEAM (Mt. Vernon, Ohio): 

was going to ask you if you had an 
installation and service charge prior to 
the time the government took hold. 

MR. RANDALL: No, we never had 
an installation charge or service charge 
prior to gove rnmetital control 
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MR. BEAM: What is your changing 
charge in St. Paul? 

MR. RANDALL: $1.50. I do not 
know that I understand your question. 
Not a change of name but a supersed- 
ing subscriber is the charge I gave you. 
We have the regular differentiation, but 
that is a dollar. The only case where 
we have a low rate is where we have 
a superseding subscriber, where they 
take the same telephone number. That 
is $1.50. I think my recollection is cor- 
rect; $1.50 or $1. 

MR. BEAM: I was going to ask you 
what position your commission took in 
regard to the service charge 

MR. RANDALL: Our commission 
continued all of the federal rates, and 
there has as yet been no change in them 
other than this commission service con- 
nection order was made effective the 
15th day of May, and that reduced the 
amount of the government’s charges in 
some particulars and raised it in others. 
The charge before was $3.50, I believe, 
for all stations, and now we have a $5 
charge for a business station, going 
down to as low as $1.50 in some of the 
smaller towns. 

MR. C. Y. McVEY (Columbus, 
Ohio.): Mr. Randall, I take it from your 
talk that you are in favor of the service 
connection charge. 

MR. RANDALL: Absolutely. 

MR. McVEY: You think that is a 
legitimate charge? 

MR. RANDALL: Absolutely. 

MR. McVEY: If it is a proper charge 
it is not any part of it that is a proper 
charge, but it is the whole amount? 

MR. RANDALL: Yes, sir. You could 
charge them $10. 
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MR. McVEY: In other words, it is 
only a case of raising revenue. 

MR. RANDALL: That is right. 

MR. McVEY: It is the revenue you 
are after? 

MR. RANDALL: A revenue measure. 

MR. McVEY: And if you are going 
to divide up your revenue into depart- 
ments why don’t you divide up your 
operators and your people down in the 
office, and charge them to the subscriber 
as well as your service connection 
charge? 

MR. RANDALL: We do. Well, we 
don’t divide our revenue at all, but in 
order to substantiate a rate you must 
develop your expense of operation for 
which that rate is to be payment. 

MR. McVEY: Yes, but you must de- 
velop your total rate and not a division 
rate. 

MR. RANDALL: Absolutely right. 

MR. McVEY: The theory of the 
service connection charge I am against. 
Personally, I do not think it is right, 
because I do not believe that in the 
telephone business we should make our 
rates that we charge for the operator one 
amount to one person and for the book- 
keeper and for the service connection. 
We are selling a service to the public, 
and if it is an expense it should be a 
total expense against the telephone, and 
not charged to the public in two or three 
different ways. The service connection 
charge is only another way of blinding 
the public, and they are paying for 
something they do not think they are 
paying for. 

MR. RANDALL: We assumed the 
hypothetical case of a $6 cost, and that 
$6 cost applied over the average life of 
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our service amounted to about 10 cents 
a month. In other words, that 10 cents 
per month on the $6 cost, the average 
subscriber would have paid it off. Ap- 
plying that to a subscriber who has had 
service for 16 or 17 years, he has actu- 
ally paid $17 in’ service connection 
charges for the benefit of the fellow that 
was only there two or three months. 

MR. McVEY: But hasn’t he paid 
other charges for the benefit of the other 
fellow? 

MR. RANDALL: No, because the 
operating charges pay for themselves as 
they go along. 

MR. McVEY: Take your losses. | 
don’t know what your losses are. Say 
one-half per cent. Who pays that? 

MR. RANDALL: Our loss is 1 per 
cent. That is a geneyal loss for the 
period of operation. 

MR. McVEY: And the connection 
charges also. 

MR. RANDALL: No, I think there 
is a difference between your straight 
operation and the having to do with the 
installing and taking out of telephones. 
I distinguish between a traffic operator 
which is handling calls, local to local. 
and that operator who is simply giving 
information on taking out telephones. 

MR. McVEY: Then aren’t you build- 
ing up a system whereby some day a 
certain fellow wants a certain service 
from you and you have got to make a 
rate for that service, and here is another 
fellow wants something else and you 
must have a rate for him? 

MR. RANDALL: Oh, no. 

MR. McVEY: Just a minute! That is 
what it is coming to. You give them 
the service they want, instead of a gen- 
eral telephone service. They have the 
same right to demand that as you have 
to charge some and not the others. 

MR. RANDALL: Telephone service 
must be based upon the demands of the 
subscribers as a whole, and it is upon 
the demands of the subscribers as a 
whole that we build up these service 
connections 

MR. McVEY: Yow are giving con- 
nection service to any subscriber, and 
that is what you must do. 

MR. RANDALL: That is what it 
covers. We have a service connection 
charge now applicable to every order we 
receive. That is treating all subscribers 
alike, and that is what you are not doing 
when you require a deposit, because one 
is taking away from him and the other 
is not. 

MR. McVEY: You are not taking it 
away from him at all. In your rate you 
have covered all your expense. Now, 
with your service connection charge 
your $96 does not mean that is your 
rate. Your rate is $96 plus. Why not 
put the plus right on to your $96 and 
make it $96.10, if that is the figure, and 
not $96 on the connection charge? 

MR. RANDALL: The answer to that 
1Ss- 
MR. McVEY: The question is why 
are you starting in to divide up a rate. 

MR. RANDALL: Well, we are doing 
it for two reasons. First, for the rev- 
enue side of it and, secondly, not for 
the revenue, but a saving in expense 
that will occur, because the moment you 
impose a charge of any kind, no matter 
how small, it had a deterrent effect, par- 
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ticularly on those services which are 
asked of the telephone company which 
are not necessary. If you charge a 
woman a dollar for moving this tele- 
phone from one end of the piano to the 
other end of the piano she is not going 
to iiave it moved. 

MR. McVEY: That is a move charge. 
That is a different proposition. 

MR. RANDALL: How can you cor- 
rect a move charge when you do not 
have a service connection? 

MR. McVEY: Because you are per- 
forming a special service for the woman 
who wants it. 

MR. RANDALL: Suppose she wants 
it moved from this house to the next 
corner? : 

MR. McVEY: You have no right to 
charge her for it. 

MR. RANDALL: Isn't that a move? 

MR. McVEY: No, sir; that is a new 
installation. 

MR. RANDALL: There is no differ- 
ence. 


MR. McVEY: That doesn’t hold good 
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You wire this building or this houses 
That is a certain amount of this that 
you charge to your capital or some ac- 
count. 

MR. RANDALL: Plant expenses. 

MR. McVEY: Now, then! You move 
out of this house and I move into this 
house, and you wire that house and there 
is that plant expense. MacKinnon moves 
in here. You don’t have that plant ex 
pense. 

MR. RANDALL: Oh, yes, I do 

MR. McVEY: Oh, no, you don’t! It 
is there. 

MR. RANDALL: I have got the fig 
ures on that, Mr. McVey. 

MR. McVEY: I know. I can take all 
this stuff and I can divide it up. Here 
is this whole proposition of this service 
connection charge. It is another way 
of increasing your revenue, and that is 
all there is to it. There is nothing more 
to it. That is what you want it for. All 
right. You want to raise your rates 
above what you think you can get away 
with, and you are taking another way 
of getting away with it, and I say that 
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is not the thing to do, that is not the 
way to handle it. 

MR. RANDALL: Ifa subscriber lives 
on the first floor and moves to the tenth 
floor, is that a new installation or a 
move? 

MR. McVEY: It is a new installation, 
unless the wiring is already there. 

MR. RANDALL: All right. Now, 
then, I move into the first floor and I do 
not locate my desks where you had your 
desks. The telephone company has got 
to come in and change that entire wir- 
ing to make it available. 

MR. McVEY: You are talking about 
a move, where I am asking you to do 
something. The other question is the 
installation charge, not a move charge. 
I ask you to send me a pound of the 
finest kind of beef. I don’t want you to 
sell it to me for the same price as you 
sell the cheapest kind. 

MR. RANDALL: I do not think that 
you understand me. I am a new sub- 
scriber coming into the first floor of that 
building and you have moved out. The 
telephone company left the wire. They 
even left the telephone. As a new sub- 
scriber I come in and locate my desk 
and | go over to the telephone company 
and sign an application for six or seven 


stations. That is the number he had. 
They are in the building, and I indicate 
where they are to be located. The tele- 


phone company has got to locate those 
telephones where I indicate because I am 
a new subscriber. 

MR. McVEY: That is your new in- 
stallation charge. That is not a move. 

MR. RANDALL: I thought a mo- 
ment ago you said it was a move. 

MR. McVEY: No, I didn’t. I said if 
you moved from this building to another 
it was a new installation. 

MR. RANDALL: What is the differ 
ence between my moving in as a new 
subscriber or moving from the next 
building? 

MR. McVEY I do not Say you have 


a right to charge me for moving from 


a 


one building to another. That is not a 
move. That is a new installation. \ 
move is where I say, “Put my telephone 


+ 


from this corner of the room to that 
corner of the room.” 

MR. RANDALL: Where do you 
draw the line between what we call an 
inside move and an outside move? 

MR. McVEY There isn’t anyone 
can draw the line. That is what you are 
trying to do. 

MR. RANDALL In other words, 
they are the same thing? 

MR. McVEY: The point I am trying 
to make is this: That the installation 
charge is something that was gotten up 

and I happened to sit on the rate com- 
mittee at Washington when the thing 
was first brought around, and it was 
brought for the express purpose of rais- 
ing revenue. If you want to raise rev 
enue why don’t you say, “We are get- 
ting $100 for this station and our ex 
pense has gone to where we have got 
to get $132 for it?” 

\ MEMBER: Mr. McVey, wasn’t it 
also brought for the purpose of stopping 
installation during the war? 

MR. L. A. FRAZEE (Connersville, 
Indiana): I charged an_ installation 
charge before there was any commission, 
and I never put that charge on for the 
purpose of raising revenue, but for pre- 
venting being imposed upon. Our com- 
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mission attacked that and took it up to 
the court, and I beat the-commission. It 
went to the Supreme Court and I there 
beat the commissions. I never had an 
idea of cost details, and all that I did 
not go into. I put a small charge on 
of $1.50, on the inside move, whatever 
it cost mé But it was all done in the 











Director 


George W. Robinson, 


way of protection from being imposed 
upon, and that is my theory 


MR. McVEY Is not that an imposi- 
tion on him? 

MR, FRAZEE [ will answer you if 
you will give me a minute’s time. It is 
an imposition on me in many cases to 


ask me to put in a telephone when you 
don’t intend to pay for it and aren’t able 
to pay for it. (Applause.) 

[ will give you a case where a man 
had me put in a telephone and that man 
knew he was going to leave that town in 
less than two weeks 

MR. | W. ZIETLOW Aberdeen, 
>. a2) I simply want to second the re- 
marks of the last gentleman. | will state 
my experience. I have had hundreds and 

of imposition. Peo 


hundreds of cases 


ple are asking for telephones and in a 
month’s time when I come around to 
collect they have gone. Of course, we 


had to change our collection system and 
of course that was not sufficient, and we 


simply had to adopt something else. In- 
volved in this whole thing is that we 
have been a little bit too timid to ask 


for what really belonged to us, and I am 
even goimg to criticise Mr. Randall a 
little, to say he has been a little bit 
timid when he said if we did this our 
rate is going to be so high that it will 
appear unreasonable. I believe he is 
wrong there, or, at any rate, it creates 
a wrong impression, and the trouble with 
been creating these wrong 
impressions all these years. We have not 
stood up for our rights. (Applause.) We 
have led people to believe that telephone 
could be given away; all they 
had to do was to demand it. Of course, 
you cannot blame the public for demand 
ing it The commissions do not listen 
much as to the public. They 
have their ear to the ground all the time 
It is up to us to the campaign of 


Nave 


uS 1S WE 


Service 


to us so 


-¢ 
star 
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education, and I ‘believe the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. Randall is absolutely cor- 
rect as an educational point. If we can- 
not think of anything else we can show 
that. It is worth something. If we can 
put it in our rate I shall be glad to put 
it in. There isn’t any sense in our charg- 
ing an ordinary business man double what 
we charge a residence, absolutely not. 
We must sooner or later come to another 
system. It may not come in my time 
but it has got to come. It cannot stand 
as it does now. 

The best system I ever struck in that 
respect was in Switzerland. I heard how 
cheap they were furnishing telephone 
service and I took personal pains to go 
in there and ask several questions. 

“What are you furnishing your 
phone service for?” 

He told me. 

| said, “What do you mean? You put 
in a telephone for a man for so-and-so?” 

“Oh,” he said, “that depends upon con- 


tele- 


ditions. If he wants it for one year it 
will cost him practically $30 in your 
money. If he wants it for two years it 
will cost him $15. If he wants it for 


three years it is $10.” 

I said, “If that is the case, you people 
of course are furnishing telephone serv- 
ice much cheaper than we can furnish it.” 

“Oh,” he said, “you mean telephone 
service? I didn’t mean that at all. | 
simply install a ‘phone and get it ready 
for service and then I charge him for 
service according to the calls he makes.” 

I believe that is a correct system. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


THE CHAIR: 


Any other questions of 


Mr. Randall? 
MR. ALBERT PARTLETT (Bristol, 
Tennessee.): Is that Minnesota case a 


reported case? 

MR. RANDALL: It is a recent deci- 
sion. Yes, it was decided about the first 
of May, and the decision was reported | 
think in January in full in Telephony and 
it will be reported in Public Utilities 
Reports Annotated, and their August 
advance sheet will probably contain it. 

MR. C. J. GARLOW (Columbus, Ne- 
braska): Is it in the Bulletin? 

MR. RANDALL: In the A. T. & T. 
Bulletin the Northwestern order is re- 
ported. That is the Minnesota Bell com- 
pany, and their order was the same as 
ours. I do not know the number of the 
bulletin. 


MR. GARLOW: 


the case, please? 


What is the title of 


MR. RANDALL: It is, “In the Mat- 
ter of the Investigation of All Rates, 
Tolls and Regulations of the Tri-State 


Telephone & Telegraph Company in the 


State of Minnesota.” 

MR. GARLOW: Have you got your 
address printed, or is it going to be 
printed? 

MR. RANDALL: Yes, the reporter 
has it 

THE CHAIR: It will appear in the 
proceedings. 

MR. GARLOW: In full? 

THE CHAIR: ‘Yes, it will appear in 
full. I am sure we all appreciate Mr. 
Randall's very able address. (Applause.) 

Mk. A. F. ADAMS (Kansas City, 


Missouri): Mr, Chairman, about this in- 
stallation charge, I want to tell a little 
experience I have had within the last two 
years from which you can prove either 
Mr. Randall’s side or Mr. McVey’s. As 
for me, I don’t know which side I am on. 
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When we consolidated in Kansas City, 
when we arranged the terms of consol- 
idation, there was much discussion as to 
whether the installation charge was to 
remain or not, and of course, when the 
consolidation was discussed all the clubs 
and the city council, and especially the 
women’s clubs, which represented a large 
membership of the city, were all trying 
their hands at setting the terms; and 
after much discussion and long discus- 
sion they decided they did not want any 
installation fee. They decided that they 
wanted the installation fee merged in the 
general rate. So we said, “All right. We 
won't charge any installation fee.” 

Time has gone along and we are about 
to raise the rates because wages have 
gone up so much and there seems to be 
a more or less unanimous opinion that 
rate raises ought to be kept down as 
much as possible and an installation fee 
put on so we won't have to raise the 
rate so much. 

All of which proves the Independent 
telephone business is a local issue, 


MR. McVEY: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. Some people 
| think misunderstood my position. I 
think you should find out before you 
make a rate what your total cost for fur- 
nishing service is. 

MR. ZIETLOW: You can’t. 

MR. McVEY. If you can’t you don’t 
keep books. If you want to make a rate 
for anything, whether it is telephone 
service or selling shoes, you must include 
all of your cost in it or you are going 
to go broke. 

MR. ZIETLOW: 
We have gone broke. 

MR. McVEY. Include all your cost, 


That is the trouble. 
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every kind of cost, and when you get 
them all included make your rate accord- 
ingly. The point I am trying to make 
is that you are starting a policy of a 
dividend rate. It may come to where 
somebody gets hurt. 

MR. ZIETLOW: In reply to that, I 
would say so far it has been practically 
impossible to anticipate our costs. Mr. 
Randall may think now we have it down 
to a cost basis, but in a year from now 
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it may be altogether different. We 
simply cannot anticipate it, and our com- 
missions recognize the fact and they 
therefore say to us, “We are not going 
to take your estimate. You have got to 
give us facts.” They recognize that 
thing. I do not believe there is any in- 
dependent company or any other com- 
pany up to date which is absolutely cer- 














H. D. 


Critchfield, Director. 


tain what its costs are going to be, be- 
cause of the great changes. Who could 
tell five years ago what his costs would 
be today, pray tell me? 

THE CHAIR: To me Mr. McVey’s 
position is clear. He objects to submit- 
ting to the commission the passing upon 
item by item for fear you will get to a 
point where they will force you to dis- 
card some of your items or to split them 
up into smaller items. He believes in 
making up the total by items, but sub- 
mitting your totals, as I understand it. 
He, I think, favors the intensest study 
of everything that goes into the rate, and 
submitting it all at once rather than sub- 
mitting this particular item of service 
charge consideration. But it all resolves 
back, as Mr. Adams has said, on your 
local policy and the proceedings neces- 
sary to get the revenue. 


MR. G. W. ROBINSON (St. 
Paul, Minnesota): Mr. President, I 
am very glad to see a little pep in- 
jected into this session of the con- 
vention, even in the presence of the 
solemn and religious aspect of the 
surroundings. [I do not know 
whether it is the time and place to 
say what I have in mind. If not, the 
chair will please ask me to sit down. 

THE CHAIR: There is always a 
time and place for you here, Mr. 
Robinson. 

MR. ROBINSON: I know there 
has been considerable discussion, not 
wholly on the board of directors but 
among the membership of the asso- 
ciation as a whole, as to the proper 
time and place for the holding of 
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these conventions. There seems to 
be quite a diversity of opinion. If 
there should be a continued expres- 
sion of the membership for a con- 
versation to be held at this season of 
the year, between the months of June 
and October, I want, on behalf of the 
State of Minnesota, the City of St. 
Paul, and the Tri-State Telephone 
Company in particular, to extend to 
this association a most cordial invi- 
tation to hold its next convention in 
the City of St. Paul. 

A Minnesota man is naturally very 
modest—don’t smile—in speaking of 
the advantages of his state and of 
his city, and therefore in extending 
this invitation I will not say anything 
at all about the ideal climate at this 
season of the year, of Minnesota, 
and particularly that section of it in 
which the city of St. Paul is located. 
[ will not mention anything about 
its 8,000 lakes and the opportunities 
offered to those of vou who enjoy 
angling. J will not speak to vou of 
the very excellent golf courses in St. 
Paul for the entertainment and edu- 
cation of my friends McVey, Mc- 
Canne, Critchfield and the rest of the 
enthusiasts. But I do want, if in 
the opinion of this convention a 
summer session should be held, to re 
peat the invitation that you consider 
the city of St. Paul as vour next 
meeting place. (Applause). 

MR. A. F. ADAMS (Kansas City, 
Missouri): The St. Paul bunch is a 
live bunch and a brainy bunch. There 
is no doubt of it. Every two or three 
weeks we send some man from Kan 
sas City up to St. Paul to find out 
some things about running the tele 


phone business: and since hearing 
Mr. Randall’s most excellent speech 
and analysis of the telephone situa 


tion, and his manner of dealing with 
the commission, without regard to 
the question of the merits of the 
issue, you can all see how it would 
be a very fine thing to go to St. Paul 

On the other hand, before I left 
Kansas City the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and also the 
general secretary came over to the 
office. and thev said, “Now, Kansas 
City is doing more building, growing 
faster, and is a livelier town than 
any other city in the United States, 
and having in Kansas Citv one of the 
biggest telephone exchanges in the 
United States, and having in the sys- 
tem the headquarters of one of the 
large Independent groups of systems, 
we think it would be extremely fit- 
ting for Kansas City to have the next 
national telephone convention.” I 
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thereupon stated that on their behalf 
I would extend an invitation to the 
convention to consider Kansas City 
for the next convention. 

I am conceding that if this con- 
vention is held in hot weather St. 
Paul is a good place; but, on the 
other hand, if the convention should 
be held in the spring or in the fall 
I do not see how you could find a 
better place than Kansas City. We 
have got the hotels. We have got the 
clubs. We have got the golf courses. 
[ think we have all the elements to 
entertain you and, in addition to that, 
the Commercial Club, which is a live 
organization, splendidly financed, 
will make it their business to make 
the convention a success, and to make 
a bid in the way of affording facili- 
ties that will make the people who 
come there comfortable. 

In addition to that, the Kansas 
City Telephone Company will do 
their best to help make it a good con- 
vention and help entertain the mem- 
bers, and I am also assured by the 
secretaries of the Kansas association 


and the Missouri association that 
nothing would please them _ better 
than to have a national convention 


would hely 
both of the 


in Kansas Citv, and they 


entertain on 


behalf of 





Missouri, helj 


states of Kansas and 
us in Kansas City in making this a 
big convention. 

So I hope in considering this mat- 
ter if you fix the date of the next 
convention in the fall or spring 
months, or in the winter, any time 
from October 1st to June Ist, you 
will give Kansas City full considera- 
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tion. Let your officers talk with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the local 
people in Kansas City and see if you 
will not find it not only a good place 
to come but from the financial view- 
point and the practical viewpoint an 
advantageous place to come. 

And if this convention should be 
in the hot weather, then I most heart- 
ily second Mr. Robinson's motion, 
or his idea. (Applause). 

MR. ROBINSON: 
a citizen of Kansas 
eighteen years, I admit a _ certain 
amount of allegience to that city. 
Therefore, I am perfectly willing to 
leave it to the selection of. the con- 
vention as to seasons. ‘%f in the 
mind of the convention it is proper 
to hold the session between October 
Ist and June Ist, then I very heartily 
second Mr. Adams’ recommendation 
that we go to City. ( Ap- 
plause). 

MR. C. Y. MceVEY (Columbus, 
Ohio): Mr. Chairman: TI _ have 
never known or haven't known for 
several years, since the organization 
of the present that we 
were going to talk about meeting out- 
side of Chicago. 


Having been 
City for some 


Kansas 


association, 


Some five ago the state of 
Ohio sent a representative to your 
convention, especially to ask you to 
come to Ohio, and therefore our 
claim is in just a little ahead of 
these fellows that are just 
up. 

Now, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. We don’t have to apologize 
for any time of the year in Cleveland. 
Just any time. Chrstmas is 


years 


waking 


come 


just as good as the 4th of July. We 
have a summer resort citv to live in, 
and one of the finest winter resort 
cities in the world. 

If it is to be considered, Ohio 
wants to renew her invitation for 
you to come to Cleveland, Ohio, for 
your next convention If not the 
next, at some future day. 


But we do not need to apologize. 
There is no time of the year that you 
cannot come.. You can come any 
time of the year, and you will always 
find Ohio will welcome you. We 
have a very large Independent devel- 
opment in Ohio, having 
hundred odd companies, and some 
quite large companies, and we have 
some other things in Ohio that we 


some six 


could furnish that I have not heard 
mentioned. Don’t forget Ohio. (Ap- 
plause). 

MR. C. C. DEERING (Des 
Moines, IlIowa): Mr President: 
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These cities all have their advantages 
and we can rest assured of being 
royally entertained in any of them. 
We will have a good time and a 
profitable time. But I believe that 
the place for the next convention is 
in the center of God’s country, Des 
Moines. (Applause). 

MR. ZIETLOW: I am on my 
way to Ohio now, and I sometimes 
hesitate a little bit whether to go 
there or go back. This is plenty 
warm enough, because he says it is 
warm down there, but aside from 
that we have got to give it to the 
Ohio fellows. They ask for most 
anything. Why, they have asked for 
the President on behalf of the Re- 
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publicans, and they say they are 
going to ask for the President on 
behalf of the Democrats. So I think 
we better wait until they dispose of 
one thing before we give them any 
more. 

Now, as to Kansas City. Well, 
Kansas City is all right. Like some 
of the rest of us, it is getting to be 
of a has been, you know. 

Paul is now, very new indeed. 
In fact, St. Paul advertises to be the 
gateway of the Northwest, and I am 
very glad that St. Paul can be con- 
sidered as a suburb of Aberdeen. 
We should be very glad, of course, 
to come to the suburb of Aberdeen 
and so in that way you might pos- 
sibly have a chance to see what the 
Northwest is like and perhaps look 
at one of the greatest telephone freaks 
that ever was in the country. 

THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, under 
the by-laws of the Association, it is 
the dutv of the board of directors to 


sort 
St. 
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fix the time and place of holding the 
convention, and I think that the sec- 
retary, having made note of these 
invitations, will when the time arrives 
submit them to the board and they 
will receive due and proper consider- 
ation. 

MR. MAX HOSEA (Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana): Mr. President, if you 
have any difficulty between St. Paul 
and Kansas City, move it over to 
Indianapolis. We will take care of 
it. 

THE CHAIR: Make a note that 
Max Hosea will take care of it down 
at Indianapolis. 

We have found it necessary to 
make a change in the program this 
morning only in changing the posi- 
tion of some of the speakers. 

Some of you may not know that 
Winona Lake is the home of some 
of the most distinguished men of this 
country. Among them are speakers 
of national reputation, men of whom 
you have all heard, such as G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Billy Sunday, Dr. Lan- 
dor. 

We have the privilege this morning 
of hearing one of the men of na- 
tional reputation who makes his 
home at Winona Lake, Dr. Ullum. 
We want to hear from him now. 
(Applause). 

(Dr. Ullum’s address will appear in 
an early number of TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. ) 

THE CHAIR: If any of you ever 
have had charge of a program you 
know what a feeling of relief it is to 
see all the speakers on your program 
in the room. You know how I am 
feeling now when I have seen the two 
remaining speakers come into the 
room, and when you have heard 
Senator Berry of Illinois and Com- 
missioner Haynes of Indiana I am 
sure you will be glad that they both 
have come. 

This morning we heard Mr. Ran- 
dall talk about what they had been 
doing in Minnesota. We want now 
to hear from Senator Berry as to 
what they have been doing in Illinois 
along another line, a line of educat- 
ing the public and the commission as 
representatives of the public as to the 
financial needs of the case. 

(Senator Berry's address will ap- 
pear in an early number of TELE- 
PHONE ENGINEER. ) 

THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, I am 
sure we are all going to be glad to 
hear Mr. Paul P. Haynes, of the In- 
diana Commission, talk on State 
Commission Control. The subject of 








oe 


state control of telephone property is 
one of great interest to us all, and I 
am sure we are very glad to hear 
from you this morning, Mr. Haynes. 
(Applause). 

(Mr. Haines’ address will appear 
in an early number of TELEPHONE 
I’ NGINEER. ) 

THE CHAIR: I am sure we all 
appreciate very much Commissioner 
Haynes’ paper, and will enjoy re- 
reading it when it is published in our 
proceedings. 

Our secretary has some announce- 
ments to make, and before he makes 
them I just want to make this an- 
nouncement for the members of the 
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board of directors. We will hold a 
meeting at the directors’ room at the 
Winona Hotel at 8 o’clock this even- 
ing. It is anticipated it will not be a 
long meeting, but we should like to 
have you ail there promptly. 

SECRETARY VIVIAN: 
short announcements. 

Immediately upon adjournment of 
the meeting now all officers of state 
associations are requested to go to 
the Winona Hotel promptly and go 
into the little dining room for a con- 
ference luncheon. 

At 2 o’clock this afternoon, accord- 
ing to the program, there will be an 
operators’ meeting at the Westminster 


Several 
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Hotel, the plant school at the Inn, 
All who are interested in those sub- 
jects should go to either one of those 
places. 

Immediately following those 
sions, Which will be about 4 o’clock, 
will be the races and the ball game, 
on the ball grounds, just opposite the 
Westminster Hotel. 

Thank you very much. 

THE CHAIR: We will now ad- 
journ until tomorrow morning. We 
hope vou can all be here on time to 
hear the interesting program. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
Thursday, June 17, 1920, at 10:00 
o'clock a. m. 


Ses- 


Third Session of the Convention 


HE convention was called to 

order pursuant to adjourn- 

ment on Thursday, June 17, 
1920, at 10 o’clock a. m., President 
F. B. MacKinnon in the chair. 

THE CHAIR: I think we are 
going to have a program this morn- 
ing that is going to be a real priv- 
ilege to hear. All of those who are 
on the program are present on the 
grounds, so that we are assured of 
our full program. As stated yester- 
day, there is nothing quite pleases 
the heart of the man who is re- 
sponsible for a program so much as 
to have all the speakers appear. 
Those of you who are responsible 
for state association programs know 
just exactly what I am talking about. 

This morning we want to discuss 
the telephone industry or business 
from a different angle, and so we 
have invited to make the first address 
to us a man who stands high in his 
profession, which is your profession, 
and holds a position by vote of his 
fellow members in that profession as 
chairman of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Division of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. 

It gives me the very greatest of 
pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 
Frank F. Fowle, of Chicago. (Ap- 
plause ). 

(Mr. Fowle’s address will appear 
in an early number of TELEPHONE 
Ic NGINEER. ) 

THE CHAIR: I am sure Mr. 
Fowle has made some suggestions to 
vou here that you will think of and 
that will be of great benefit to the 
telephone profession of which you 
are a part. It has been my privilege 
during the past vear to attend a 


number of the state conventions, and 
it seemed to me it was my duty to 
point out to the members of those 
state associations the fact that this 
is a profession in which we are all en- 
gaged and a most honorable profes- 
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sion, one which should attract to it 
the ambitious young men who are 
interested in scientific achievements. 
I think, therefore, it is a very fitting 
time for us to have at our national 
meeting such a talk as we have had 
from Mr. Fowle, to give further im- 
petus to this thought. 

In Washington the people of this 
country for a number of years have 
been building a great scientific insti- 
tution, a research laboratory, an or- 
ganization of scientists who are work- 
ing out the great problems in the 
various lines of scientific investiga 


tion. ‘This is an institution that be- 
longs to the whole country. The 
whole country does not fully know 


it. They should. But we in the tel- 
ephone industry from year to year 
have become acquainted with the Bu- 
reau of Standards through its repre- 
sentatives who have come to us. [| 
am glad to note that the Bureau has 
this year come forward with a spe- 
cial paper on the results of their in- 
vestigations in a certain line of tel- 
ephone study. It seems to me that it 
would be a very fine practice for the 
Bureau of Standards year by year 
to come to us with some special re- 
sult in their telephone investigation. 

[ am glad that we have with us 
this morning Dr. Frank A. Wolff, of 
the Bureau, who announces this one 
of their vear’s investigations. We will 
now have the pleasure of listening to 
Dr. Wolf, of the Telephone Division 
of the Bureau of Standards. (Ap- 
plause ). 

(Dr. Wolff's address will appear in 


firll in the August TELEPHONE EN- 
GINEER. ) 

THE CHAIR: At this time, we 
are going to ask Mr. Critchfield, 


chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, to report on the resolutions. 

MR. H. D. CRITCHFIELD (Chi- 
cago, Illinois): Mr. President, the 
resolutions committee found a dearth 
of subjects requiring or believed to 
require resolutions. We have passed 
through the troublous period of the 
organization. The resoluting days 
are nearly gone by. There are one or 
two things which are purely perfunc- 
tory and we have prepared the usual 
resolution, which I know will meet 
your very hearty approval, which is 
as follows: 
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“Be it resolved by the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation in Annual Convention assem- 
bled at Winona Lake, Indiana, this 
itth day of June, 1920, that the 
thanks of this Association be and are 





Hart F. Farwell, Director. 


hereby tendered to the Pauley Hotel 
Company, and especially to John J. 
Pauley, general manager, for the ef- 
forts which the have made to secure 
the comfort and enjovment of the 
members of this Association during 
this Convention, and for the courtesy 
their staff.” 


shown by entire 


I move the adoption ot the reso 
lution. 

The motion was seconded, and 
carried 

MR. CRITCHFIELD The sole 
remaining resolution 

“Be it resolved bv the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation, in Annual Convention assem- 
bled at Winona Lake, Indiana, this 
l7th day of June, 1920, that special 
thanks and expression of apprecia- 
tion of the Association is due to its 
officers and their assistants for the 
masterly and efficient manner in 
which they have conducted the per 
plexing and multifarious negotiations 
attending the return of telephone 
properties by the government to thei1 


owners, and the manner in which 
the interests of the owners and of 
the public have been safeguarded 
during this period We recognize 


that these results were facilitated and 
made possible by the efficient and 
fairminded manner in which the 
Honorable A. S. Burleson and his as- 
sistants have been and are co-operat- 
ing in this work. and we move a ris- 
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ing vote of thanks as an expression 
of this feeling.” 
I move the adoption of this reso- 


lution. 


The motion was seconded, and 
carried. 
THE CHAIR: There are some 


men who like to have their particu- 
lar participation in a program post- 
poned as long as possible. There are 
other men who get so full of a speech 
that they desire to get it out of their 
systems as soon as possible. We 
have with us one of the latter class. 
Mr. Runkel, of Wisconsin, who is on 
the program for tomorrow morning, 
due to conditions, has expressed a 
willingness to speak this morning. 

| take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Mr. Runkel, of Portage, 
\Wisconsn. who will speak on Stand- 


which is a line of 


Service, 


ards of 

















C. E. Tarte, Directo 
activity which has been pursued dur- 
ing the last year by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Association. 

Mr. Runkel’s address will appear 
in an early issue of Telephone En- 


gineer. 

THE CHAIR: I want to make 
two announcements. 

\s shown on the program, the 
ladies’ organization of Warsaw are 


eoing to give an entertainment here 
tonight. They have asked me to state 
that one of their number is in the 
little box office just outside the audi- 
torium, where you can obtain tickets, 
you who desire to go. A 
enjoyable entertainment is 


those of 
very 
promised. 

! am also asked to announce that 
there will be a meeting in this room 
at 9% o'clock tomorrow morning of 


the pioneers in Independent tele- 
phony, the idea being to discuss the 
possible organization of a. little 
branch of our Association of those 
men who have been in Independent 
service a certain number of years,— 
long enough to class them with Mr. 
lisher. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
Friday, June 18, 1920, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


FOURTH SESSION OF THE CONVENTION. 
HE convention was called to 
order pursuant to adjourn- 


ment on Friday, June 18, 1920, 
it 10 o’clock a. m., President F. B. 
MacKinnon in the chair. 

THE CHAIR: We have with us 
this morning Dr. Friday, who is go- 
ing to talk to us on the financial con- 
dition of the country, a most inter- 
esting topic. I want to introduce Dr. 
Friday at this time. 

THE CHAIR: I am sure that 
every man who has remained with 
us to the last is very glad that he 
did so. This morning has been the 
best of all the sessions, to my mind. 
(Applause.) 

I think we want to pass a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Friday and Dr. Chad- 
wick for what they have said to us 
this morning. All that so feel stand 
to your feet. 

The vote was unanimous. 








W. H. Bryant, Director. 


THE CHAIR: Gentlemen, we 
thank you. 

That ends our program of the day 
and of the convention, and we will 
now consider ourselves adjourned. 


I thank you, gentlemen. 

















Exhibitors at the Wimona Convention 


Over Thirty Manufacturers and Dealers Had Conprehensive Displays of Their Products 


LL the leading telephone and 
allied manufacturers of the 
country had interesting exhib- 

its at the Winona Lake convention. A 
separate building was utilized for 
this purpose and all during the meet- 
ing it was crowded with operation 
telephone men who were anxious to 
see the new apparatus and devices on 
display. The names of those making 
exhibits and their representatives fol- 
low : 
CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


American Electric Co., Chicago, 
represented by P. C. Burns, presi- 
dent; Eugene L. Brown, J. J. Speed, 
H. B. Malloy, R. B. Nicholson, F. J. 


Reuhlmann, W. T. Curtis and L. E. 
Smith. 

Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, 
represented by W. F. Benoist, sales 
manager, Maynard Evans, manager 
of the Ft. Wayne office, Roy Owens, 
Columbus office, and H. D. Critch- 
field, R. H. Burfeind and N. P. Bar- 
ley, of the Chicago office. 

Barrett Co., New York, represent- 
ed by Steven Day. 

Lynton T. Block & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., represented by W. J. Claasen 
and W. S. Ferguson. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., represented by F. C. 
Best, V. V. Mann, -A. E. Smith and 
R. Kitson. 

Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., represented by 
H. M. Dixon, secretary, and M. A. 
Kelly, sales manager. 

Coffey System & Audit Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., represented by John 
W. Coffey. 

Cook Electric Co., Chicago, repre- 
sented by Geo. R. Folds, J. M. Moore 
and J. F. Jaap, Jr. 

Edwards & Johnston, Indianapolis, 
Ind., represented by J. K. Johnston. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, represented by J. W. Tierney, 
\W. L. Borroughs and J. A. Fitts. 

Franco Electric Co., Chicago, repre- 
sented by J. L. Algermissen, B. F. 
Harsh and H. M. Mann. 

French Battery & Carbon Co., 
Madison, Wis., represented by Frank 
L. Eldridge, general sales manager of 
Chicago; E. A. Hallim, of Chicage ; 


Geo. A. Shipley, of Madison; G. E. 
Graining, Dundee, Ill, and ©. H. 
Erlach, of Denver, Colo. 

Gund Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
represented by O. F. Cassaday, 
general manager. 

Hallett Iron Works, Harvey, IIl., 
represented by J. A. Hallett. 


Iron Producs Corp., La Crosse, 
Wis., represented by C. R. Pieper, 
president. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.., 
Chicago, represented by J. B. Ed- 
wards, president; J. G. Kellogg, vice- 
president, Curtis B. Camp, H. W. 
Hogue, W. F. Murray, John A. 
Stratton. C. W. Nelson, W. C. 
Swain, Glanton Smith, Scott Tandy, 
Murray Rapp, M. B. Stazak, H. D. 
Currier, G. D. Wolf, Fred Seeley, 
C. A. Larsson, H. A. White, D. B. 
White, W. S. Green, C. L. Goliah, 
M. Bellion, Tom Stahl, C. F. Fairly, 
J. F. Tompkins, Ben Woodbury, E. I. 
Pratt, H. B. Dudley, J. B. Haley, 
B. A. Ogden, A. C. Gradolph, E. N. 
Ridley, C. R. Brown, J. C. Lumpkin, 
W. S. Boze, F. H. Russell and Miss 
B. Urban. 


Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl., rep- 
resented by O. M. Leich, general 
manager; A. J]. Kohn, sales manager ; 


A. C. Reid, chief engineer; Jno. A. 


Campbell, Ohio representative; T. J. 
Gullion, Illinois representative; H. L. 
Granger, Michigan representative; B. 
L. Parker, Iowa representative; W. 
A. Lankton, Genoa office, and C. H. 
Annis, of B-R Electric Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., western distributor. 

Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., represented by C. C. Fritz. 

Measured Service Meter Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., represented by A. 
M. Crichton, president; R. A. Ne 
ville, secretary. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, represented by 
seo. ©. Wilson, sales representative, 


R. O. Palmer, sales representative, 


and C. W. Snyder, sales representa- 
tive. Wm. F. Qualls, sales manager, 
and L. Q. Trumbulk, secretary and 
general manager. 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, represented by E. F. Meyers, 
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of Chicago; E. A. Lanterman and J. 
F. Harper, of Michigan and indiana; 
F. E. Morrow, of Ohio; C. M. Clif- 
ton and S. R. Whittenberg, of Kan- 
sas City and Texas; A. Ward, of 
Illinois, and J. E. Hauser, of Cleve- 
land. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, 
represented by W. G. Frostenson, 
general sales manager. 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, 
Ohio, represented by C. H. North, 
president; George W. Dickerson, 
sales manager, and Don Ely. 


Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, represented by F. F. Brooks, 
of Minneapolis; Buford Adams, dis- 
trict sales manager, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and J. E. Lynch, district sales 
manager of Chicago. 

Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co., 
Chicago, represented by J. C. Kelsey, 
treasurer. 


Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, 
represented by W. L. Cook, presi- 
dent: Geo. W. Rodormer, secretary, 


and E. W. Rodormer. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., represented by 
W. Roy McCanne, general manager; 
George A. Scoville, sales manager; 
E. A. Reinke, assistant sales man- 
ager; R. H. Manson, chief engineer ; 
W. T. Eastwood, advertising man- 
ager; A. M. Haubrich, Chicago 
branch manager; A. J. Roberts, 
Kansas City branch manager; J. H. 
Levis, C. W. Schafer, A. Johnson, 
A. M. Roberts, P. D. Myers, A. D. 
Crawford, R. Davis, E. L. Klingel, 
H. T. McCaig, Claude Mahan, A. B. 
Preble and E. F. Barker. 

Telephone Engineer, Chicago, rep- 
resented by H. B. McMeal, president, 
and Jos. W. Graffis, secretary and ad- 
vertising manager. 

Telephony, Chicago, represented 
by H. D. Fargo, president; J. R. 
Hastie, advertising manager; Stanley 
R. Edwards, editor, and Miss L. M. 
Peterson, assistant editor. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, 
represented by C. E. Losey, sales de- 
partment. 

J. G. Wray, Chicago, consulting 
telephone engineer, represented by 
himself. 
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Personal Mention 


Notes of Men Who Are Prominent in the Telephone Field 


OHN F. CLIFTON, appraisal en- 
gineer with the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, since June, 

i914, has resigned his position to ac- 
cept a position on the staff of Gustav 
Hirsch, consulting engineer of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Clifton was one of 
the first appraisal engineers to enier 
the service of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio and has parti- 
cipated in practically all of the ap- 
praisals made by the commission, in 
the telephone field in Ohio, since 1914. 
Prior to going with the commission, 
he was with the Ohio State Telepnone 
Co., of Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio, 
on maintenance and construction work 
in the plant department. 

A. F. Williams, manager of the 
Galion Telephone Company, has ten 
dered his resignation to accept the 
position of editing engineer of a tele- 
phone manufacturing company. His 





successor has not yet been appointed. 
—_—— _ { 

J. B. Earle, president of the Texas 
long Distance Telephone Company, 
has been elected president of the 
Waco, Texas. Chamber of Commerce 
for the coming vear. The selection 
of Mr. Earle to this important posi 
tion is a signal honor to him. and 
recognition of his efficient service in 
the city’s activities. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, Eneland’s 
oldest telephone exchange “‘girl.”” has 
said good bve to “helld.” At the aye 
of 80, after 21 years on the board, 
she has just sent her resionstion in 
Her hearing is still good and sh: 
blames her retirement on poor eye- 
sight. 





©. O. Welsheimer, formerly man- 
iver of the Columbus Exchange of 
the Ohio State Telephone Company. 
has been appointed as acting manager 
of the Davton division, succeeding 
\llen W. Surrell, who was recentl 
transferred to the Toledo district 
Welsheimer is a_ practical telephone 
man of many vears’ experience and 
has manv friends among Dayton resi 
dents and business men 

C F. Areher who has heen with 
the Louisville. Ky... Home Telephone 
Company since it was first organized 
was promoted from secretary to be 


assistant general manager, and W. B. 
Fisher was promoted to secretary. 
Mr. Fisher, like Mr. Archer, has beet, 
with the Home company since its or- 
ganization, and for several months 
has been employed as commercial su- 
perintendent. 

George R. Fuller has been elected 
president of the Rochester Telephone 
Corporation, which company absorbs 
and succeeds both the Rochester Tele- 
phone Company, and the Rochester 
and Genesee Valley Systems of the 
New York Telephone Company. The 














George R. Fuller, President Rochester Telephone 
r poration. 


new corporation has a capitalization 
of $7,000,000. Nearly all of the 
properties situated in approximately 
twenty-five towns or villages have 
already been consolidated. Because 
of unusual delays in the delivery of 
equipment, it is not expected that the 
physical consolidation of the Roches- 
ter properties will be effected until 
several months. 

H. E. Wilder, who recently bought 
the Home Telephone Company oi 
Angola, Ind., has petitioned the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for authority 
to sell the company to the Steuben 
County Telephone Company. He 
does not set out in the petition de- 
tails of the proposed deal, but asserts 
that the property is worth $225,000 
The step is said to be one of a num- 
ber by which the Steuben county tele- 
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phone system, including eight ex- 
changes, is being reorganized. 


Allen W. Surrell, for the past eight 
years manager of the Dayton distric* 
for the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany has been transferred to the man- 
agership of the Toledo district for the 
same company. 


Ex-Mayor C. F. Anderson has been 
appointed general manager ot the 
Bureau County Independent Tele- 
phone Company of Princeton, II. 





ager of the Mt. Vernon, IIl., plant of 
the Central Union Telephone Compa- 
ny, succeeding Frank F. Hoke in this 
position. Mr. Hoke has been prc- 
moted to plant chief for the same 
section of the state and will have his 
headquarters in Centralia. 

V. T. Thurman, manager of the 
Hoosier Telephone Co., Paoli, Ind., 
has resigned his position after four- 
teen vears’ service with the company. 

W. M. Shires has been appointed 
manager of the Carbondale, Pa., Ex- 
change of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company. The company now 
has District Managers at Honesdale, 
Carbondale, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, 
Hazelton, Allentown and Reading, 
all Pennsylvania cities. 


William Speicher of the plant de- 
partment of the New York Tele- 
phone Company in the New Jersey 
district has seen 53 years of wire 
service, entering the employ of the 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, Philadelphia in 1867. In 1875 
he was lineman for the Domestic Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company. He 
assisted, in 1876, in constructing the 
first Bell exchange at Newark, N. J., 
since which date he has devoted his 
entire time to telephone work. 

Thomas Stigner has been elected 
president of the Farmers Mutual Tel- 
ephone Company of Ligonier, In- 
diana. 


Frank G. Nelson, assistant treas- 
urer of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, resigned his 
position and retired on June first. 
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Independent Telephone 


Pioneers Association 

T the Winona convention a 

movement was started to form 

a pioneer association of Inde- 
pendent telephone men. ‘The prelim- 
inary agreement was signed by sev- 
enty-six telephone men, twenty-two 
of whom had been in the business 25 
years or over, and forty from 20 to 
25 years, the balance ranging from 
15 to 20 years of service. 

It was planned to perfect the or- 
ganization and elect officers on the 
last day of the convention but on ac- 
count of so may telephone men leav- 
ing it was thought better to delay 
this until later, so a committee of five 
was appointed with full power to 
complete the organization. The com- 
mittee consists of G. W. Robbins, 
chairman, St. Paul; J. L. W. Zeit- 
low, Aberdeen, S. D.; John J. Miller, 
Erie, Pa.; Frank IF’. Fowle, Chicago, 
Ill.; and J. K. Johnston, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

This committee would appreciate 
expressions of opinion from. tele- 
phone men as to the number of years 
of service in the Independent field 
necessary to make a man eligible, and 
if applicants would be eligible who 
had spent part of the time in the 
employ of the Bell company. Sug- 
gestions are requested also as to 
whom the organization should elect 
as officers. 

The petition signed by the tele- 
phone men reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby agree 
te associate ourselves together in as- 
sociation, which ‘shall be known as 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
\ssociation of the United States, for 
the purpose of the mutual welfare 
of each of the parties hereto, both 
as regards to the telephone business 
and the social welfare of the signers 
hereto, and we hereby authorize J. K. 
Johnston to call the undersigned per- 
sons together in a meeting within five 
days after the signing of this agree- 
ment for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization.” 





Installing Multiplex in 


ew Englan 

Work has started on the installa- 
tion of telephone equipment which 
will give New England the second 
multiplex telephone system in the 
world directed over ordinary tele- 
phone wires. 

When completed about July 1, this 
multiplex telephone system will con- 
nect Boston and Bangor, Me. With- 
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out constructing any additional cir- 
cuits the special equipment will pro- 
vide the equivalent of four addi- 
tional lines. It will make possible 
five conversations between 10 people 
over a single circuit at one time. 

For example, one telephone sub- 
scriber in Worcester, one in New 
Bedford, one in Lowell, one in Wal- 
tham and one in East Boston, can 
talk simultaneously over one Boston 
to Bangor circuit with five other 
subscribers in Bangor, Millinocket, 
Bar Harbor, Calais and St. John, 
N. B. 

It will also be possible to use this 
multiplex system in such a way that 
the equivalent of 20 telegraph cir- 
cuits may be established on one tele- 
phone circuit, although the system 
will not be utilized for telegraph 
purposes at present. 

Special terminal apparatus will be 
installed in the central offices at 
Wakefield, Mass., and at Bangor, 
and special intermediate apparatus 
will be placed in the Portland cen- 
tral office for the purpose of giving 
additional strength to the electrical 
waves. 

The multiplex system is the last 
word in telephone toll transmission 
to eastern Maine and the Maritime 
provinces without adding to the 
cable or wire facilities between Bos- 
ton and Bangor. 

Telephone officials say it is almost 
impossible to obtain proper supplies 
of telephone cable and pole line 
equipment, and this multiplex sys- 
tem is one result of the inventive 
genius and resourcefulness of tele- 
phone engineers in meeting the pres- 
ent restricted condition of the sup- 
ply market. 

The system was invented and de- 
veloped by the scientific staff of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and was first used several 
months ago between Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh. 





Huge Cable to Connect 
Texas Cities 


Dallas and Fort Worth are to be 
connected telephonically by the long- 
est and largest telephone cable in use 
in the entire southwest. General man- 
ager E. F. Carter, in a statement re- 
garding the new cable said: 

“The occasional storms that have 
put many wires out of business be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth, with 
the delays that followed, besides the 
tremendous increase in telephone traf- 
fic between the two cities, have made 
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it necessary for the Southwestern 
Telegraph and Telephone Company to 
provide extra facilities to care for the 
present business and provide for that 
of the future. The best solution of 
the question was a cable, and a cable 
it is going to be. 

“Material will begin to arrive with- 
in ninety days and we hope to com- 
plete the work during the summer. 
No such lengths of cable exists in the 
southwest as this will be.’ 

Mr. Carter produced a table carry- 
ing the following figures: 

Length of cable 181,540 feet. It 
will contain 88 pairs of wires or 31,- 
951,000 feet of wire. The entire cable 
will weigh 8,169,300 pounds. Tele- 
phonic conversations to the number 
of 132 can be carried on simultane- 
ously over this cable and in addition, 
132 telegraph messages can be sent 
at the same time. The approximate 
cost of the cable will be $400,000, 
this to include the cost of 1,500 new 
poles. It would require 65 to 80 foot 
poles to carry the circuits if open 
wires were used instead of the cable. 

In keeping with plans of the Dallas 
Telephone Company to develop the 
telephone facilities in Dallas, a state- 
ment issued by General Manager 
Carter shows the following estimated 
expenditure for 1920: 

Land and buildings $130; central 
office and _ subscribers’ equipment 
$1,400,000: cables and wires $300.- 
000; poles and conduits $70,000. Mak- 
ing a total of $1,900,000. 

The main projects included in the 
program for the vear are the change 
from manual to automatic of the “X” 
office and considerable additions to 
each of the other offices to provide for 
growth and the increased use of the 
automatic equipment. In addition 
there is a new exchange being built at 
Haskell with extensive equipment; 
large additions to the distributing fa- 
cilities throughout the exchange. 

“It is the intention of the Dallas 
Telephone Company,” said Mr. Car- 
ter, “to push these improvements to 
the utmost, but we will have to. be 
guided by our ability to secure ma- 
terial. Just at the present time the 
supply and transportation conditions 
are not promising.” 

Mr. Carter then gave some figures 
showing the estimated expenditures of 
the Southwestern Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company for the year 1920. 
They include land and _ buildings, 
$250,000, central office and subscrib- 
ers’ equipment $2,200,000, exchange 
cables and wires $950,000, exchange 
poles and conduit $300,000, toll cables, 
wires and toll poles $1,300,000, mak- 
ing a total of $5,000,000. 
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Of Interest to the Irade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


The Telemeter Jumps Into 
Instant Popularity 


UCH improved telephone 
M equipment was seen among 

the exhibits at the Winona 
Lake convention, June 15th to 18th, 
but that which created the most in- 
terest and favorable comment was the 
Telometer, a meter for measuring 
telephone calls, which is being manu- 
factured by the Measured - Service 
Meter Company of Uniontown, Pa. 
\. M. Crichton, who has long been 
a member of the association and is 
well and very favorably known in the 
telephone world, is the inventor of 
the Telometer. He. with R. A. Ne 
ville. secretary of the company, and 
J. N. Johnson, the manager, repre- 
sented the Measured Service Meter 
Company, and gave a thorough and 
most satisfactory demonstration of 
the operation of the meter under all 
conditions. So great was the inter- 
est created in this new and ingenious 
device that. practically everyone at 
tending the convention saw it in oper 
ation, and its merits are such that its 
representatives were requested to 
sive a demonstration before the Pub 
lic Utilities Commission in Chicago 
Monday 


This demonstration created a great 


afternoon, June 21st. 


| f ihe commission’s 


aqeal of imterest 

telephone department and Mr. Crich 

ton was given evel opportunity te 

tl oroug! | explain the workings of 
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ne mete ul mrormation about 
device vas elicited by many ques 
































tions which were taken down by a 
commission stenographer. The rea- 
son for going into the meter question 
at such length was probably due to 
the desire of William H. Reid, Com- 
missioner of Public Service, to get all 
the information possible on this im- 
portant subject. He believes the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company as well as 
the other prominent telephone com- 
panies of the state should adopt a 
eter on every telephone’ which 
vould record the time spent in con- 
ersation and would eliminate over- 
‘harges. Ar. Reid continued: 

“If people had to pay extra for 
useless telephone c! 
be less talking. The load on _ the 


iatter, there would 


company’s system would decrease re 

arkably and the cost of handling 
it would diminish accordingly. This 
would mean better service for less 
money. 

Mr. Reid is quoted as recommend- 
ing that both the sender and the re- 

iver of all telephone messages be 
made to pay equally for all mes 
sages. 
The design and construction of the 
Telometer, which is small, simple and 
compact, is such that it may be at- 
tached to, or placed adjacent to the 
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telephone, and is so connected elec- 
trically and mechanically that it is 
necessary for the calling subscriber 
to push the button, which registers 
the call, by turning the recording dial 
one numeral, and makes an electrical 
contact so that central may be sig- 
naled in the ordinary manner—by 
removing the receiver from the hook. 
The operator, upon receiving the line 
signal, answers the call in the cus- 
tomary manner. When the desired 
number is ascertained, connection is 
completed and the called party rung, 
the operator having nothing whatever 
to do with the operation of the meter. 
When the called party answers the 
ring by removing his receiver from 
the hook the supervisory lamp is ex- 
tinguished. Advantage is taken of 
this action by sending an impulse of 
a higher voltage current to the calling 
subscriber’s meter, tripping the lock, 
and completing the recording of the 
call. This instrument is very simple 
in construction, yet almost human in 
operation, as it registers only intend- 
ed completed calls. If the desired 
party does not answer the call the 
higher impulse does not go out so 
the calling subscriber’s meter remains 
in the locked position, making an- 
other recording impossible. Central, 
however, may be signaled in the ordi- 
nary manner, until the call is com- 
pleted and the recorder unlocked. 
(ne very important feature of the 
Telometer, and one that will meet the 

















Telometer Attached to Desk Set. 
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demands of the public, is the fact that 
it is located at the subscriber’s sta- 
tion, where it may be read at any 
time, and is operated only by the 
calling party. This will eliminate the 
ground for claim by the telephone 
subscriber that he is being over- 
charged by the telephone company, 
which is at the present time, too fre- 
quently made. It will also eliminate 
a most troublesome practice by sub- 
scribers on party lines, which has, to 
the present time, been impossible to 
overcome. 

In many of our larger cities tele- 
phones are being operated on the 
measured service system, but the 
means for measuring and recording 
calls has been most expensive to the 
telephone companies and unsatisfac- 
tory to the subscribers. A number 
of our most prominent telephone en- 
gineers have given the Telometer a 
thorough test and all have stated that 
it will solve the many problems that 
have entered into the measured 
service system. They also predict 
now that a satisfactory meter has 
been perfected, that it will be but a 
comparatively short time until meas- 
ured service will be adopted univer- 
sally. 





Getting Out Broken Posts 

When a post decays it usually 
breaks off about the ground level. 
Before a new post can be set, the 
stump must be gotten out of the hole. 
If it is dug out it consumes consider- 
able time and labor. 

A quick and easy way to get out 
a broken post stump is to drive a 
hole with a pointed steel bar down 
alongside of it. The hole should go 
down a few inches beyond the end 
of the post. Attach a cap and a fuse 
to a half cartridge of any kind of 
dynamite and tamp the charge in the 
bottom of the bore hole. Shortly 
after the fuse is lighted, the stump 
hops out of the ground in a hurry. 
The hole is all ready for setting the 
new post. 


Mansfield To Install Auto- 
manual Apparatus 


The Mansfield Telephone Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has contracted with 
The North Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Galion, Ohio, for the com- 
plete installation of new Central 
Office Equipment to replace the pres- 
ent Mansfield Telephone Company 
Equipment and the former Bell Tele- 
phone equipment at Mansfield. 
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The new equipment is to be of the 
Automanual type, 3,000 lines in- 
stalled, and in addition 100 lines for 
rural service, and 35 lines for pay 
station service. 

The Mansfield Telephone Company 
owns five exchanges in Richland 
County, Ohio, the exchange at Mans- 
field being the principal exchange. 

In addition to the Automanual ap- 
paratus for the Mansfield Exchange, 
dials will be installed at the outlying 
exchanges to enable automatic inter- 
county switching toll lines. 

The company is at the present time 
erecting a modern, fire-proof building 
in which to house the new apparatus. 
A total of $425,000 will be exnended 
for the new equipment, building, and 
outside plant changes to unify the 
propertv recently purchased from 
the Bell Telephone Companv. Gus- 
tay Hirsch of Columbus, Ohio, is 
Consulting Engineer for the Mans- 
field Telephone Company. 


Columbia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries For Vacation 
Lighting 

Durine the vacation 
National Carbon Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is using large space in 
magazines, newspapers and on bill- 
hoords for the advertisement of the 
Columbia Hot Shot Battery as a 
ready source of current for lighting 
purposes. 

The Hot Shot is in no sense a com- 
petitor of city current, but for the 
summer home outside the limits in 
which electrical power companies 
operate, and for camps. cottages and 
tents it provides an ideal means by 
which {a convenient. safe, effective 
light may be had. It is as ready for 
use as the electric lisht at home, and 
anyone can install the simple system 
ac very small cost. 

The whole outfit occupies but little 
space in a camping equipment 
hardly more than an old fashioned 
oil lantern—and all that is necessary 
to render it instantly available is to 
make the connections. 

The Columbia Hot Shot is 
hatterv of from three to twelve cell 
power, and there is a size for ever 
need. There are onlv two bindine 
posts to connect up. iust as with one 
ordinary drv cell. For one licht the 
necessarv eauipment is one Hot Shot 
No. 1561 (5 cellpower): one 6-volt 
2 candle-power. double contact. tail 
lamn: one double cantact PRavonet 
socket : one snap switch: and from 10 
to 15 feet of No. 18 lamp cord. 
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Largest Concrete Building 
On Manhattan Island 


The largest concrete building ever 
erected on Manhattan Island is now 
being built at 395 Hudson Street, 
New York City. The building part- 
ly an eleven story office building and 
warehouse and partly a five story and 
basement warehouse, will occupy the 
entire block surrounded by Hudson, 
West Houston. Greenwich and Clark- 
son Streets. The construction will 
cover an area of 338 by 200 feet and 
will be throughout of reinforced con- 
crete, with the exception of a veneer 
of brick on the exterior walls. 

Work was begun on the first of 
May. It is expected that the owner 
will occupy the building by May, 
1921. The cost of the whole opera- 
tion will involve nearly $3,000,000. 

Some idea of the enormity of the 
undertaking is given when we realize 
that approximately 50.000 barrels of 
cement, 2,000,000 bricks. 2.000 tons 
of reinforcing steel, 35.000 cubic 
vards of a mixture of sand and gravel 
will be required. Fifty thousand 
square vards of dirt wiil have to be 
removed for the foundations alone. 
There will be 583.000 sq_ ft. of floor 
area. which is about one-third that of 
the Equitable Building. 

Fifteen vear leases have been 
made bv the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated. and the New 
York Telephone Company. The tele. 
phone company will have a varage 
and warehouse, while the Western 
Electric Company will use the build- 
ing for its local New York territory 
sales and distributing forces. FEx- 
ecutive offices will be located on the 
upper floors and there will be dinine 
rooms. hand ball courts. shower baths 
and the like. provided for \Western 
Electric emplovees. This follows o-n 
established practice of the Western 
Electric Company—to make working 
conditions as comfortable as possible. 





Telephones In Bulgaria 


Consul Graham H. Kemper reports 
from Sofia that the magneto type of 
telephone apparatus is in common use 
in Bulgaria. All telephone lines and 
equipment are Government owned 
and operated. The service is run 
down as a result of the war and new 
equipment is needed. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to the 
Ministry of Railways, Posts, Tele- 
graph, and Telephones (Division of 
Telephones), Sofia, Bulgaria. 
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Telephone Cells 





less cost per day of service 


ELEPHONE MEN the world 


over know how the Columbia 
_~~ Gray Label proves the old adage 
that “talk is cheap.” Columbias are 
built to make the line talk up with a 
snap; by reason of their long life they 
do it at less cost per talk — which 
means /ess cost per day of service. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts 
no extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 











1,332,275. Telephone System. Is- 
sued to H. Steidle, assignor to Sic- 
mens & Halske, Berlin, Germany. 
The patent refers to an automatic ex- 
change in which some of the tele- 
phones have a restricted service, as 
in a private branch exchange where 
some of the telephones are not per- 
mitted to call over the trunk lines to 
the central office. 

1,332,564. Telephone Lock.  Is- 
sued to Trevor G. Murton, Detroit, 
Mich. A lock upon the standard of 
a table telephone, just above the hook: 
lever, will lock the hook lever against 
movement. 

1,352,873. Transmitter. Issued to 
P. L. Jensen, assignor to Magnavox 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. The trans- 
mitter is particularly adapted for 
noisy locations, such as an airplane. 
Both sides of the carbon chamber are 
left open to the sound of the engines, 








and the transmitter is carefully posi- 
tioned in front of the mouth of the 
speaker, so that the voice has an et- 


fect upon one side of the carbo 
chamber only. Thus the voice is 
heard and transmitted, and _ other 


sounds are not. 

1.333,117. Ringing and Listening 
I\ey. Issued to A. Klay, assignor to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Cuv., 
Chicago, Ill. The insulation plates 
between the switch springs are cui 
with sloping tops so that dust or other 
foreign matter which may drop be- 
tween the springs will slide off ot the 
sloping insulation plates and thus be 
ihrown out of the key. 

1.334.077. Semi-Mechanical Tele- 
phone System. Issued to A. M. Bul- 
lard, assignor to Western Electric 


Inc.. New York, N. Y. (Filed 


Ce. 





Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


A Brief Digest of the Most Interesting Current Specifications 


By DAVID S. HULFISH 


Feb. 5, 1907.) The circuit system is 
that in which an operator uses an 
answering plug, but completes the 
connection by an automatic switch 
instead of by a ringing plug. In con- 
nection with party lines, circuits are 
provided for detecting a call for an- 
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335,502. 
other station upon the originating 
line. 


1,354,080. Callsender. Issued & 
H. P. Clausen, assignor to Western 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A callsender of the fingerhole type, 
in which the springs are arranged t» 
make the first impulse different from 
the remaining impulses of the num- 
Ler. . 

1,334,093. Transmitter Mouth- 
piece. Issued to J. W. Harris, as 
signor to Western Electric Co., Inc.. 
New York, N. Y. A metal threaded 
ferrule is secured to the small end of 
ihe funnel, by the process of placing 
the ferrule with a rubber holding ring 
and then vulcanizing the rubber ring. 

1,354,308. Trunking System. Is 
sued to A. FE. Lundell, assignor io 
Western Electric Co., Inc... New York. 
N. Y. When an incoming trunk is 
an automatic office selects a subscrib 
er's line, then current is supplied to 


the line from the end of the trunk 
but should the trunk select anothe: 
trunk to another office, the current 


supply is renewed and the two trunk 
are connected together as a 
through trunk. 


Singie 





1,225,978 


/o. 


1,334,321. Loading Coil. Issued 
to W. J. Shackelton, assignor to \Vest- 
ern Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. 
Y. The patent provides for the ad 
10) 





justment and balancing of a loading 
coil which has multiple windings for 
use with the loading of phantora lines. 

1,334,766, and 1,334,767. Sender 
Tester. Issued to A. E. Lundell and 
E. W. Hancock, assignors to Western 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Systems for testing the accuracy of 
the impulses sent by a callsender in 
an automatic exchange. 

1,335,592. Transmitter. Issued to 
Birger Meidell, Christiania, Norway 
The transmitter is intended for ex- 
tremely weak sounds. Two dia- 
phragms act together upon a lever 
which is attached to both, and the end 
of the lever acts upon the carbon cell. 

1,335,978. Recording Telephone 
Issued to John I. Malthaner, Atlan 
ta, Ga. The receiver magnet controls 
a diaphragm, and the diaphragm car- 
ries a stylus which makes a phono- 
graphic record of the speech. 

1,336,098. Switch. Issued to Fred 
Schoenwolf, assignor to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
1. A automatic 


spring-restored 





switch for linefinder 
vided with only two magnets, a motor 
combined _ starting, 


systems, pro 
magnet, and a 
testing and releasing magnet. 

1.336.253. Telephone. Issued to 
Willis I. Miller, Cleveland, O \ 
telephone support table 
use, in which the transmitter and re- 
ceiver are supported upon a horizon- 
tal arm swung to any 
convenient position. 

1,336,558. Anti-Abrasion Cable 
Hanger. Issued to Bancroft Gher- 
ardi, assignor to American Telephon 
and Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y 
The wire which grips the cable is con- 
nected through pivotal engagemenis 
to the wire which grips the messen- 
ger, so that the swinging of the cable 
moves the hanger in the pivots and 
does not move the hanger upon the 
cable sheath. 
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